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in de- 
this 


since made 

signing on 
lake. 

Nearly every 

season has pro- 

duced a new 

victor in 

each of the 

five class- 

es rep- 

resen- 

ted 


BEATRICE, 


in the Minnetonka Club fleet, but 
never in the history of the organi- 
zation has there been such a spectacle 
as that presented when TZartar, the 
winner of the first-class sloop series 
of 1896, came across the line and won 
her final race. The event was won in 
a gale, just such weather as suits both 
the boat and her owner; and it seemed 
as this black-hulled Peterson creation 
swept by the club-house on the final 
leg, that nothing was touching but 
her centreboard. The club-house, docks, 
and verandas were crowded that day, 
and many a dainty bit of cambric went 
fluttering off in the wake of Captain 
Peet’s victorious sloop, for his victory 
had been a popular one, and the women 
who interest themselves in Minnesota 
yachting are very enthusiastic. 

Before the close of the season 7artar 
had not only beaten all the local boats, 
with time tospare, but had run away 
as well from Herreshoff’s twenty- 
three-foot production, 
beating her by six min- 
utes in one race, and 
seven minutes in 
another. The St. Paul 
owners of the White 
Bear Yacht Club’s 
champion, Aldfreda, 
seemed scarcely able to 
realize that their boat, 
by so famous a designer, 
had been beaten in such 
hollow style by the pro- 


duction of an old Norwegian A. B., 
whose principal claim to knowledge of 
designs lay in practical experience as a 
sailor of the sea; but the fact remained. 
When the sailing regulations for each 
year are adopted early in November, 
Minnetonka yachtsmen begin casting 
about for likely looking models, and 
without much delay place their orders 
for new boats, with that secrecy char- 
acteristic of the yacht owner, who in- 
variably believes that at last he has 
secured the winner in his class. Every 
season finds from eight to a dozen new 
boats added to the fleet, some of them 
from Eastern yards, but the majority 
the work of local designers and builders. 
At the opening of last year, even be- 
fore there was a sign of activity about 
any of the boatyards, a rumor was afloat 
in club circles that six contracts had 
been let for first-class sloops, which 
boats should classify in length from 
twenty-one to twenty-three feet meas- 
ured three inches above the water-line, 
and carry from six hundred and twenty- 
five toseven hundred square feet of sail. 
About the same time it. was learned 
that the White Bear Yacht Club had 
forwarded an order to Herreshoff for a 
sloop of similar measurement, which 
boat, it was understood, had been or- 
dered with the express intention that if 
she turned out as fast as expected she 
should de- fend White Bear in 
the inter- lake series of races, 
occurring in the autumn be- 
tween the 

winning 

boats of each 

fleet. In fact, 


TARTAR, 
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it was confi- 
dently ex- 
pected that 
Herreshoff 
would be able, 
when given 
carte blanche, 
as he was in 
this case, and 
furnished 
with measure- 
ments of the 
Minnetonka 
sloop J/arie, 
the fastest 
boat of the 
previous year, 
to turn out 
something 
speedier, at 
least, than could be produced by any 
of the local builders. Some degree of 
consternation was felt among the loyal 
coterie that leads progression in the 
Minnetonka Yacht Club, when the fact 
was established that such a boat had 
really been ordered for the White Bear. 

Already it was rather late in the sea- 
son, and practically nothing had been 


LUCIAN SWIFT, JR. 


done toward provision for a Minnetonka 


cup defender in 1896. However, within 
a week after Herreshoff’s receipt of 
the White Bear order, quiet little meet- 
ings were being held in Minneapolis, 
with a view to providing against defeat 
in the approaching contest for the Min- 
nesota sloop championship cup. As a 
result of these conferences a syndicate 
was formed consisting of three well- 
known members of the Minnetonka 
Yacht Club, viz., William H. Dunwoody, 
Thomas B. Janney and William Peet, Jr., 
all active men in yachting and owners 
of well-known racing craft. These gen- 
tlemen pledged subscriptions for a suffi- 
cient sum to obtain the fastest racing 
sloop of her inches that could be bought 
for money East or West. Mr. Peet, who 
is an old member of the club, and one 
of the best small-boat sailers in the 
country, was authorized to receive bids 
for this boat and order her upon his 
own approval. Many models were sub- 
mitted and carefully studied before a 
decision was reached. It was generally 
understood, in the first place, that the 
order would go either to Herreshoff or 
Arthur Dyer, of Deephaven, the builder 
of Marie, Onawa and many other celeb- 
rities. As it turned out, Dyer’s design 


met with the greatest favor, and on the 
strength of his successes, not alone on 
Minnetonka, but as well in Eastern 
waters, with Apukwa, Grilse, Exile and 
others, a decision in his favor was 
reached. But there’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip, and a complicated 
condition of affairs arose, involving the 
terms of the contract under which the 
boat was to be constructed. Just what 
the actual details of the misunderstand- 
ing may have been is not important in 
this connection. It is sufficient that the 
intention to give this order to Dyer was 
canceled and the entire project aban- 
doned, at least for the time. In fact, so 
much delay had been occasioned through 
this misunderstanding with Dyer, that 
it was deemed altogether too late for 
placing an order in any Eastern yard; 
and, to speak plainly, there was not 
sufficient confidence felt in either of the 
other local builders on their previous 
performances to justify placing so im- 
portant a commission in their hands. 
While no boat was being built by 
Dyer with the express design of figur- 
ing as a cup defender, there were three 
new first-class sloops on the stocks in 
his yard for members of the club, one 
of which was the identical model pre- 
viously approved by the syndicate, and 
subsequently ordered by the Walker 
brothers, who are known as among the 
most enterprising owners on the lake. 
The Sw2/t was also built for Lucian 
Swift, of Minneapolis, with an eye to 
the cup championship, while the Revez//e 
ordered by the Donaldson brothers, was 
expected by them to get a good position 
in the club 
series. How- 
ever, none of 
the trio ful- 
filled the ex- 
pectations of 
her owners. 
It was very 
late in the 
spring when 
Andy Peterson, 
the Excelsior 
builder,strayed 
into Mr. Peet’s 
office one day, 
his bearded 
countenance 
ablaze with an- 
imation. If a 


yacht owner iS COMMODORE wW, H. DUNWOODY. 
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mysterious, a yacht designer is mystery 
personified. Peterson carried very ten- 
derlyapaper bundle. There was agood 
deal of unwrapping to do ere the con- 
tents of this parcel were displayed be- 
fore the interested gaze of the A7te’s 
captain. Then for the first time he 
beheld a model of the Zartar. This 
model was one that Peterson had whit- 
tled out during long winter evenings in 
his little shack on the lake shore, and 
its merits were at once apparent to so 
capable a critic as Peet, though it was 
scarcely to be believed that this com- 
mon sailor had been able to produce 
under such conditions anything capable 
of competing with the work of so 
distinguished a designer as Herreshoff, 
or of equaling the work of McLeod, 
Clapham, or Dyer. Mr. Peet looked 
at the model, curiously at first, then 
carefully, then earnestly, and at last 
eagerly. It was a fast-looking model, 
but, fast as it looked, the syndicate 
hesitated to intrust such an order toa 
man who had up to that time achieved 
but little reputation for building fast 
boats. Peterson, somewhat piqued and 
confident of the correctness of his the- 
ory, offered to build the boat for bare 


cost, and,on her completion, to sail a 
series of three trial races with the K7ze, 
a Herreshoff sloop, recognized as one 
of the fastest on the lake, and sailed by 
Mr. Peet himself, while Peterson should 


handle his new candidate. The under- 
standing was that to complete the sale 
of his boat he must win two out of the 
three races at least, whereupon he was 
to receive for each race won a hand- 
some bonus. The fairness of this prop- 
osition to all parties concerned ap- 
pealed to the syndicate, and the boat 
was ordered. 

Like Palissy, the potter, Peterson put 
every stick he had, and every atom of 
energy he possessed, into this work. He 
labored on the 7artar from dawn till 
dark, and visited the boat-house, if all 
reports are correct, several times each 
night, to make absolutely certain that 
there was no danger from fire or any 
other source, which might imperil or in- 
jure the chances of his favorite. At last, 
the boat was launched, and a great 
crowd of interested spectators turned 
out to witness a first trial race between 
the aristocratic Herreshoffer and this 
lowly craft, whose gleaming black hull 
seemed, as she lay there at the dock, to 


belie her origin. I venture to assert 
that if these races had occurred in the 
East, they would have formed the sub- 
ject of much lengthy newspaper com- 
ment, for the performances of the 7ar- 
tar were such as to carry conviction 
that there was something new under the 
sun. In fact, Peterson had fulfilled his 
boast. The Herreshoff sloop was com- 
pletely outclassed on every point of 
sailing. It is not necessary to add that 
Tartar immediately became the prop- 
erty of the syndicate, and that her de- 
signer and builder found his pockets 
bulging with good negotiable currency 
of the United States. 

The apparent peculiarity in the con- 
struction of the 7ar¢ar consisted in her 
divided stern, an effect produced by cut- 
ting out a section of the stern three feet 
long and one foot wide. During her 
first races the boat provoked an im- 
mense amount of criticism from rival 
owners of yachts, among whom the 
opinion seemed to have been formed 
that Zartar owed much speed to her 
after innovation. The boat was even 
referred to, in some quarters, as a freak, 
though there was nothing freakish in 
the fair, true line of the craft that fi- 
nally won this season’s honors. Never 
was a boat so criticised on the lake, 
with the possible exception of Ozawa, 
champion of 1893. Nor was this sur- 
prising, as the impression obtained, on 
first looking at her, was without doubt 
the extraordinary character of her stern. 
It took closer examination to recognize 
at its true value the strong, perfect and 
simple way in which she was put to- 
gether. 7Zartar is planked with one- 
quarter inch Michigan cedar, canvased 
inside, with long, narrow battens cov- 
ering the inside seams from stem to. 
stern, and wide, thin ribs fitting closely 
together, making up a construction com- 
bining lightness, strength and tightness. 
The model combines power, being espe- 
cially powerful well forward. The boat 
has long, easy, straight lines, shallow 
draft, and a general air of completeness 
which cannot escape the eye of the critic. 
Peterson realized the necessity of per- 
fect rigging, so he fitted the 7artar with 
the best sail and outfit that could be 
bought. Her centreboard is a steel 
dagger, weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

The first club race in which she ap- 
peared occurred on June 27th, when, in 
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a good full-sail breeze, she won by six 
minutes and four seconds over J/arie, 
the champion of 1895. The next race, 
on July 4th, was sailed in a light wind, 
and Zartar won it by only thirty-two 
seconds over Charlotte. On July 11th 
and 25th she won easily in whole-sail 
winds by ten minutes and twenty-five 
seconds, and five minutes and fifty-seven 
seconds, respectively. Again on August 
15th, in light weather, she won by one 
minute and twenty seconds. 

The only boat that beat 7artar dur- 
ing the entire season was Charlotte, 
when, on August rst, the latter craft 
won, in a fair wind, by the narrow 
margin of six seconds. Thus the 7Zar- 
tar captured the championship, winning 
five out of six races, her easiest victo- 
ries being won in good full-sail breezes. 
It had been predicted by many of the 
knowing ones that in a blow she would 
be beaten ; but it took more than a mere 
assertion to convince Captain Peet that 
his new acquisition would not do better 
in heavy weather than under any other 
conditions, and he insisted that the 
harder the wind blew the better his 
boat would handle. He was given an 
opportunity to prove the truth of this 
theory in the inter-lake races that fol- 
lowed. 

The inter-lake events, which occur 
annually between the champion sloops 
and cats of Minnetonka and White Bear 
lakes, constitute the grand climax of the 
yachting season on these two lakes. 





KATRINA. 
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Three years ago the White Bear Club, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, offered 
jointly with the Minnetonka Yacht Club 
a silver cup to be sailed for at the close 
of each season by the champion sloops 
of each organization. Subsequently a 
cup was also offered in the cat class. 
In 1895 the races were sailed on White 
Bear Lake, and as this was the first in- 
ter-lake regatta, tremendous enthusiasm 
was displayed. The White Bear club- 
house was ablaze with gay colors, and 
the fashion. and bravery of the two 
cities combined to make the _ scene 
an inspiring one. The Marie, cham- 
pion of that year in the sloop class, 
was sailed by Hal P. Watson, of Min- 
neapolis. White Bear’s representative 
was the Corona, designed and handled 
by Dr. James M. Welch. Marve lost 
the first race, purely on a fluke. In 
the second, when five minutes ahead 
she lost her jib, thus giving the series 
to Corona. It was freely admitted, 
however, that Marie was easily the 
fastest boat on either lake at that time. 
In the contest between the champion 
cats of the two lakes, sailed on the same 
days, the Minnetonka boat, Pinafore, 
owned by L. R. Brooks, won her races 
handily. 

The cups are contested for until one 
club has won two out of three in the 
series. Last year the races occurred 
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on Lake Minnetonka and belief ran high 
in Captain Peet’s black-hulled phenome- 
non, Nothing was heard about freaks 
at this stage of the season, for 7artar 
was generally recognized to have won 
her races without benefit from the 
“bloomer stern,” which had excited so 
much adverse criticism earlier in the 
year. The White Bear clubmen, on the 
other hand, were absolutely confident 
that their white sloop from Bristol, de- 
signed especially for sailing under such 
conditions as were called for in these 
races, would be able to carry off the 
honors of the season without difficulty. 

These races occurred during the last 
week in August, and the club-house in 
St. Louis Bay was thronged with spec- 
tators from all round the lake, as well 
as from both cities. Nothing had been 
neglected which could possibly conduce 
to the success of the events, either from 
a sporting or a social point of view. 
The interior of the club-house was a 
perfect maze of vivid coloring, while 
from the exterior a thousand flags and 
pennants fluttered gaily in the gale—for 
it was a gale that blew that day, such as 
Minnetonka sailors had not experienced 
throughout the entire year. The few 
seconds time allowance was in favor of 
Tartar, but she never needed it. The 


race was sailed in a double-reef west 
wind, necessitating a dead beat to wind- 
ward on the first leg of the triangular 
It was instantly apparent that 


course. 
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the Zartar would have all the better of 
it in that weather. She stood up like a 
house and fairly chewed into the wind, 
while A/freda labored heavily in the 
squalls, and proved unequal to the 
strain. On the next leg, running abeam 
and coming home with the wind on the 
quarter, the boats were more evenly 
matched, although Zarfar had slightly 
the better of it. The last two circuits 
of the triangle were mere repetitions of 
the first, Zartar increasing her lead on 
each leg, and romping home a winner 
over the 1ro-knot course by more than 
seven minutes. 

On the following day the wind had 
blown itself out completely, and the 
race of that occasion became a drifting 
match until it was called off after they 
had gone once around the course. The 
third day, however, it blew a gale again, 
the wind being almost as strong as in . 
the first race. Each boat carried single 
reefs, and Zartar beat Alfreda on every 
leg, her superiority being especially 
noticeable going to windward. She 
won this race by over six minutes. 

There was general regret that one of 
the races could not have been sailed in 
a good full-sail wind, as it was recog- 
nized that the boats would have been 
more evenly matched under such con- 
ditions. A/freda is beyond question a 
very speedy boat in fair weather, but in 
a reefing breeze she lacks the stability 
for windward work. This boat reminds 
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me, in fact, of Herreshoff’s latest fin- 
keel models, without the fin. 

There were other boats built and 
sailed with distinction in the fleet last 
season, of which mention should in 
justice be made. Chief among them 
is the Charlotte, owned by the Breezy 
Point Syndicate, and built by the Spald- 
ding St. Lawrence Boat Company, of 
Ogdensburg. She was designed by H. 
C. McLeod, of Chicago, who figured 
that the majority of races on Minne- 
tonka would be sailed in light weather 
and built his boat accordingly, wherein 
he proved a much better designer than 
weather prophet. In fair winds she 
shared the honors with 7ar‘¢ar, the latter 
having slightly the advantage, but the 
Ogdensburg craft proved too tender for 
heavy winds, having plenty of beam but 
insufficient bilge. 

The Katrina, owned by T. B. Janney, 
was another fast one turned out of the 
Peterson yard last year. She acquitted 


herself well in all sorts of weather, and- 
could be relied on to finish close up to 
the winner in each race, but she was 
not quite fast enough to win, though 
as Mr. Janney wanted her for cruis- 


ing purposes he expressed himself as 
thoroughly satisfied. She is certainly 
the handsomest boat on the lake, if not 
the fastest. Of the three Dyer boats, 
Reveille, Swift and Alcyone, while all of 
them were good-looking craft enough, 
not one came anywhere near champion- 
ship form. The Sw7/?, for instance, has 
the benefit of first-class handling, with 
William D. Morse at the tiller, and 
William G. Gale at the jib, but even 
with two such crack men to handle 
her she proved a total failure as a 
racing craft; and neither Aeve7//e nor 
Alcyone did much better. The fault 
to be found with the Dyer boats 
last year was that the designer had 
gone to an extreme in cutting away 
forward, the result being that they 
were all down by the head. The boats 
were fast on a free run, but when it 
came to windward work they labored 
and could not be made to travel. 

There was much of an interesting 
nature, too, in the contest for champion- 
ship honors between the second-class 
sloops. Races were won by W. T. 
Rolph’s Bird, built by Herreshoff sev- 
eral years ago, F. B. Long's 7omahawk, 
T. A. Sammis’ Answer, and the Wilcox 
Bros.’ Beatrice, which boat, designed by 
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Peterson, at last captured the honors in 
her class. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of recent development on Minnetonka 
consists in the growing tendency of 
owners to design their own boats. Each 
year finds some new boats on the lake 
built by amateurs. Probably the most 
successful of these launched during the 
last few years was one from plans pre- 
pared by Harry N. Whittlesey, a young 
student of naval architecture, whose 
home is in Minneapolis, but whose 
studies are being pursued on the Clyde. 
He launched his tiny sloop Dorzs, put 
up for William M. Tenny, when the 
season was more than half over, and by 
winning four races in successiun capt- 
ured the pennant in the special class. 
The cat honors for 1896 were gathered 
in by Theodore Wetmore’s Varuna, an 
old-style, square-sterned boat, with an 
immense spread of canvas and conspic- 
uous ability in windward work. 

The Szrex, owned by T. A. Sammis, 
and the Varuna are the latest of the 
old-style boats to continue racing, as 
the spoon-bows of recent seasons have 
taken the life out of these more ancient 
craft, though they are still used for 
cruising and general pleasuring, where- 
in they prove infinitely more satisfac- 
tory than the newer types. Almost any 
one of the older yachtsmen can be in- 
duced on slight provocation to tell a 
story in which the old Pinafore, Susie 
Bell, Pearl, Catherine, Mary Lee, Peer- 
less, Ida and other ancient types, that 
would startle the critics nowadays, fig- 
ure as champions. They carried all the 
sail they could crack on, had outrigger 
planks to hold them down, sandbags by 
the dozen, and unlimited crews. 

When a few years ago Herreshoff 
introduced his famous forty-footer G/o- 
riana, it became at once apparent that 
the old-style, hollow-lined boats would 
soon be known no more forever, at least 
so far as racing was concerned. Before 
this innovation, Captain J. B. Brooks, 
who came to Minnetonka from Bridge- 
port, Conn., was turning out all the win- 
ners on the lake, but the old chap never 
took kindly to “that new machine.” 

It was in the summer of 1893 that the 
first of the new-style models appeared, 
and they were well represented. In 
that year Edmund J. Phelps bought the 
famous Herreshoff sloop A/pha, a boat 
that had beaten everything in her class 
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the year before on the Eastern coast, 
and Messrs. Peet and Dunwoody had or- 
dered the A7te from the same designer. 
When these boats were launched at 
Minnetonka few dared to doubt that 
one or the other would win the season’s 
championship, but here a local builder 
jumped into the breach as Peterson has 
done in the present season. Arthur 
Dyer, of the Deephaven yard, turned 
out for Mr. Ward C. Burton, the famous 
Onawa, better known as “The Wraith 
of Deephaven.” The history of this 
boat for the season was one continuous 
line of victories. She won five straight 
races, defeating Azfe and A/pha in hol- 
low style, the two latter fighting it out 
for second place. Oxawa won her races 
by anywhere from seven to sixteen 
minutes, though it should be stated here 
that the boat was built to take every 
advantage of the rules for that year, 
and she received nearly ten minutes’ 
time allowance over A?te and Alpha. 

In the following year the rules were 
so modified as to greatly reduce time 
allowance in all classes, as a result of 
which most new boats were built up 
to the limit, and the change proved 


thoroughly satisfactory all around. At 
this the Oxawa withdrew from racing, 
and in 1894 the A/pha and Kite con- 


tested for first honors. Azte won the 
championship with four races to her 
credit, while A/pha captured the cup by 
winning three. The J/arze, Dyer’s latest 
creation at that time, would have won 
the championship in all probability, but 


she was in charge of an almost totally 
inexperienced man with a green crew, 
and was, therefore, unable to do much 
good. However, she redeemed herself 
in 1895 by defeating both A7zte and 
Alpha, handily winning both cup and 
championship. 

In determining the rules of the past 
few years the club has kept chiefly in 
view the idea of placing the boats 
in their respective classes on as nearly 
an equal basis as possible with reference 
to time allowance, also that of decreas- 
ing the crews to a number sufficient 
only for the management of the boats. 

Minnetonka is fifteen miles long, its 
shores for the most part being taken 
up with summer homes of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul people. Carefully trimmed 
lawns slope gently to the water's edge, 
while dense growths of elm and ma- 
ple form a picturesque, irregular back- 
ground of hues that are ever changing 
with the season’s advance. The coast 
covers 120 miles. There are innumer- 
able bays and inlets, each possessing its 
distinctive charm and contributing ad- 
ditional fascinations to this paradise of 
the Western yachtsman. Weli has the 
poet sung— 

Minnetonka, scene of peace, 

Thou home of beauty and of dreams— 

No haven in the isles of Greece 

Could chord the harp to sweeter themes. 

For houris haunt thy leafy glades, 

While scented zephyrs cool the air, 
And looking down from azure skies 
The angels smile—thou art so fair— 
O Minnetonka! 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN VENIGE. 


By Theodore Purdy. 


intended to settle and keep house 
after the fashion of the modern 
Venetians. We were familiar with 
all the sights, and it was this very fa- 


r was our fifth visit, and this time we 


miliarity which made the every - day 
prosaic details of household economy 
the more fascinating to our imagina- 


tions. We remembered with delight 
our first impressions, weird and roman- 
tic, and our later ones, when we began 
to follow, with increased interest, from 
palace stone to basilica marble, every 
word of the fascinating “Stones,” until, 
lost in the maze of Ruskin’s. superb 
verbal intricacies, we had “7referred” 
and “xoted” ourselves completely out 
of the whole architectural framework 
into an ethereal world of form and color. 

Then came the days when we began 
to plan for ourselves and to search dili- 
gently from sacristy to store, through 
rio and cadle, for unfamiliar and unre- 
corded Carpaccios ; and we did not hes- 
itate to question, at the same time, the 
authenticity of varied Giorgiones, or to 
dispute the value of several highly- 
praised Tintorets and many Bellinis. 

Upon these experiences it is unneces- 
sary to dwell, only in so far as they 
affect our latest plans, and in perfecting 
these we had concluded that in order to 
realize fully any people’s mode of living, 
one must mix with and become a part 
of that people. This necessitates hav- 
ing a house of one’s own, and to proper- 


ly keep house in Venice one ought to 
have a palace on the Grand Canal. 

The conclusion is irresistible. So, in 
the spring, after the April rains, Vin- 
cenzo, our old friend, met us at the 
railway station and we settled ourselves 
comfortably in his boat and began our 
experiment. 

Then we realized, for almost the first 
time, the importance of those familiar 
white patches of paper on the window- 
shutters of many palaces, showing, as 
every one knows, that the apartments 
indicated are for rent. It was one thing, 
however, to find the bits of paper, but 
quite a different matter to secure proper 
and possible rooms in a convenient lo- 
cality. In this palace, the rooms were 
too few; in that, toomany. This apart- 
ment was by all odds too filthy, and that 
too grand and elaborate. The Rialto 
district was soon abandoned as entirely 
too businesslike and unclean, the Riva 
degli Schiavoni was likewise out of the 
question, because of the glare and heat 
in midsummer and the noise of the in- 
numerable cafés during the midnight 
hours. We next turned our attention 
to the Fondamenta della Zatteré, but in 
spite of its attractive appearance, in 
spite of its trees and flowers, we real- 
ized that its remoteness was against it, 
and that the activity, the charm of the 
Piazza, would be too far distant. 

In searching from one palace to 
another we found that we must choose 
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between a charm possessed or an equal 
nuisance, and both were often present 
in the same house. In the end, we 
selected the Casa Foscolo, as the most 
practical, and at the same time the 
most comfortable, palace of all those 
available on the Canal. It belonged to 
two patrician ladies, the surviving mem- 
bers of a noble Venetian family, re- 
duced by misfortune to such an extent 
that they were compelled to rent their 
attractive quarters in order that they 
might be able to pay the exorbitant 
taxes and live. The place was small 
but commodious, situated on the Grand 
Canal, directly across from the English 
church, in view of Saluté and the Ac- 
cademia. It was also most reasonable 
in — roomy, clean and airy. 

ur apartment, as the charming Con- 
tessa Maria was kind enough to point 
out, was practically the whole house, 
which had but three floors. The rooms 
were up two flights above the water, and 
possessed two balconies on the Grand 
Canal, another on a side 770, and opened 
besides upon a blind ca//e, or short street, 
on the third side; thus we had plenty 
of air and light from three quarters. 


per 
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These advantages were volubly 
pointed out by the Contessa, after con- 
siderable tea-drinking and much ex- 
change of compliments, after which 
again we signed the lengthy contract 
beginning, “ Les Nobles Foscolo loué a 
Monsieur, Madame un appartement 
meublé, qui fait partie de son palais,” 
etc., etc.; and indicating distinctly that 
pride could not be crushed by poverty. 

On the top floor lived the Foscolos, 
“under the leads,” so to speak ; our en- 
trance was upon a “cul du sac,” and the 
gigantic water-port upon the side canal. 
Here, too, were the kitchens, store- 
rooms and marble stairways. Ascend- 
ing, we soon reached the large ball- 
room, which was possibly sixty feet 
long, with a heavy-beamed and gilded 
ceiling, windows opening upo 12 3} .- 
cious balcony, and on the walis tne an- 
cestral portraits, possibly by the great 
masters of the cingue cento. In this 
room we dined in state. Opening from 
it, back and front, were our seven 
rooms ; first, a cozy breakfast-chamber, 
then theliving-room, on the Grand Canal, 
and, finally, our airy sleeping quarters. 

The price of this luxury, fully fur- 
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nished with linen and solid silver serv- 
ice of thirty-nine pieces, argenterie 
getto, avec le stemma, as the polyglot 
contract put it, was two hundred and 
fifty lire a month, which equaled, at 
the rate of exchange at the time, forty- 
four dollars. 

With Vincenzo as gondolier and but- 
ler, and Veneranda as maid-of-all-work, 
we soon made smooth our trifling pre- 
liminary difficulties. Vincenzo and his 
gondola cost us seventy-two cents, and 
Veneranda eighteen cents, a day. 

The maid was invaluable, and for the 
entire time we had her we could never 
discover a fault. She came early in the 
morning, stopping on her way at the 
Rialto market to buy our fruit, flowers 
and ice, which she brought with her, 
and then prepared our early “small” 
breakfast, which cost about ten cents 
each person. The other meals were 
served hot ina “vivanditre” by a well- 
known caterer from the “Venti di 
Marzo”; luncheon for twenty-four cents 
a cover, and dinner of five courses, for 
thirty-seven centseach. Portions, how- 
ever, were large enough for more than 
one person, making the cost much less 
per head. Our living expenses, includ- 
ing rent, food, wages of two servants, 
gondola and small extras, such as fees, 
truits, a profusion of plants and flowers, 
excursions, wines, papers and books, for 
a party of six persons, came to a total of 
one dollar and a half a day, each. 


APRIL. 


This average, let me hasten 
to add, is not the smallest 
amount for which one could 
keep house in Venice, for we 
occupied rather expensive 
quarters in a rather expensive 
locality, and we had a private 
gondola at our door and many 
other unnecessary luxuries, but 
the figures given will serve to 
indicate the practical possibil- 
ities of Venetian life. 

Zarly in the morning came 
Veneranda, followed quickly 
by the baker and other deliver- 
ers of supplies. 

At eight o’clock came the 
“kling, kling, kling” of our 
bell. 

“Who rings?” demanded 
Veneranda, from above. 
“Aqua,” came the reply, and 
up the marble stairway came 
“ Aqua,” with the shining cop- 

per kettles. We never came to know 
the water - lady by any other name. 

At breakfast we gathered to plan for 
the day’s activity or inactivity. Lunch- 
eon we took at home or abroad as we 
saw fit. Often we met at Chiozza or at 
Mestre, or sometimes we tasted the 
fried cuttle-fish at a famous little shop 
just back of San Marco. In the raw, 
chilly months we tramped the town 
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from end to end searching for curios in 
the old shops, and looking over thou- 
sands upon thousands of “ old masters,” 
whose works were not marked down in 
recognized catalogues. 

Later on, Vincenzo rowed us more 
and we walked less. 

A multitude of events crowd on one, 
day by day; the church festas to ob- 
serve all through the year, the military 
music in the Piazza, the idyllic lounging 
over ices or coffee at Florian's, the con- 
stant coming and going of acquaintances 
and friends. 

Our neighbors were all friendly; we 
were never lonely in our casa; our 
“ five-o’clocks” were generally “ cakey,” 
and noisy with interested friends. Don 
Carlos of Spain courted his latest wife, 
the Princess de Rohan, directly across 
the canal; the Morisinis lived next 
door, and on the other side the Baron 
von Hasses nodded to us. The Curtises 
of Boston occupied the Palazzo Barbaro 
and the Washingtons, Browns, and Van 


Beurens all lived in the immediate vi- 
cinity. Signora Dusé claimed the top 
floor of the “ Wolkoff” when she was in 
town, and Henry James came to dine 
with many friends. 

With warm weather came the Lido 
and the bathing in the surf, and after- 
ward the parade on the Grand Canal. 

At seven o’clock we gathered in the 
great hall around the dining-table ; the 
“vivandiere”’ brought us wonderful and 
tasty mixtures, which Vincenzo, in spot- 
less white, assisted by Veneranda, 
served ; and then came the twilight on 
the balcony, where we could listen to 
the music to greater advantage. 

*  % * 


One day in the following spring the 
old Contessa appeared at our door to 
say “addio,” and with tears in her eyes 
she kissed our hands. Veneranda came 
also, and Vincenzo, — well, Vincenzo 
wept, as he too kissed our hands, and so, 
with regret, we parted and left, for a 
time, our housekeeping in Venice. 
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THE BLOODHOUND AND HIS TRAINING. 


By He P. 


HE pleasure of the contemplation 
of the bloodhound afield is the 


subject of this sketch, with es- 
pecial reference to his abilities. 

as a trailer of the “clean boot.” 
Some years ago, during a summer's 
sojourn on the outskirts of the forest of 
Fontainebleau the writer's attention was 


first directed to the man-trailing pro- 
clivities in hounds. 

In the village was a peasant who kept 
a hound much after the pattern of the 


ancient Talbot. This man’s duty was 
to scour the forests of Fontainebleau 
and Du Roi to collect seeds especial- 
ly prized by 
partridges, 
and dropped 
from a bush 
somewhat 
rare. He was 
frequently 
absent sev- 
eral days at 
a time, and, 
having 
friends 
throughout 
the district, 
was wont to 
prolong his 
trips at the 
expense of 
their hospi- 
tality and his 
wife’s mental 
quiet. 

When news 
Was received . 
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at the village of the death of his son in 
the navy, he had been gone over night. 
The mourning of the woman and her 


‘children in time acted upon the mind 


of the hound, and a few hours after 
the news reached the cottage he dis- 
appeared. At nightfall he came again, 
his master following. The man had 
been trailed many miles through the 
forest to a tavern, where he sat with 
convivial friends. 

The dog’s refusal to perform his tricks 
soon irritated his owner, who kicked 
him out of doors; but his anxious be- 
havior as he peered into the room sud- 
denly _ start- 
led the man 
into the ap- 
prehension of 
calamity at 
home. When 
once ez route 
the barking 
and bound- 
ing of the 
dog left no 
doubt of the 
reason for his 
presence. 

Later in 
the season, 
after I had 
used this 
hound for a 
model, we 
became fast 
friends and 
quite regu- 
larly came 
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together outside of the village for a late 
afternoon stroll. As I passed the high 
wall behind which he was confined a 
low whistle was enough to set him bay- 
ing, and the uproar he created soon ac- 
complished his release. 

He was fully able to keep my trail 
in any direction through the village, 
though crossed, as it often was, When 
once in the forest I tried all sorts of de- 
vices to throw him off. It was the live- 
liest game of hide-and-seek I ever took 
part in, speeding over rocks, swing- 
ing from overhanging limbs, or passing 
through caves, with which Fontaine- 
bleau abounds. 

So deeply rooted is the impression 
that bloodhounds are bloody hounds 
that it becomes incumbent upon every 
lover of the noble animal to speak a 
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obtained by crossing, he was the uni- 
versal hound of the chase. 

Upon his retirement from the fox and 
stag hunting field of England he was 
found only upon the great estates, made 
useful on game preserves in tracking 
poachers, was known as the “hound of 
the nobility,” and became altogether a 
rare dog. In fact, less than thirty years 
ago this breed was in danger of extinc- 
tion, when fortunately it was taken up 
by a few gentlemen who appreciated 
the hound’s practical worth and ad- 
mired his striking presence, his dignity, 
and his sterling moral quality. 

Of the many wonderful accounts of 
his exploits as a trailer which have been 
preserved, not. one chronicles harmful 
results to the pursued. After fixing his 
man the hound seems to lose all interest 
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word in his defense. The term which 
at present designates what, but a cent- 
ury ago, was known as the staghound, 


probably sprang from the discovery that, 


this was one of the few members of the 
canine race which had preserved their 
type from time immemorial, and from 
the progeniture of which can be traced 
the many variations of the hound family 
which follow scent. His veins there- 
fore carry the blood pure, winning for 
him the distinction of the blood hound 
in the sense that the Barbary Arab, as 
progenitor of the modern race-horse, is 
considered the blood horse. 

His wonderful nose, coupled with his 
ability to maintain a crossed trail and 
persist in his original intent, gives him 
the power to follow any track on which 
he is laid; and until a speedier dog was 


in the chase. He may stand near and 
give tongue, but he never lays hold. 
The absurd traditions of his ferocity 
which the world has gathered from 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Dred” 
have lived for thirty years longer than 
was demanded by the object to which 
his reputation was sacrificed. So deeply 
rooted has this impression become that 
even to-day one sees sensational illus- 
trations of the bloodhound with reeking 
jaws tearing out the heart of his victim. 
The training of bloodhounds can be 
commenced at four months of age, and 
the only way to secure practical results 
is to keep the learners in constant and 
varied practice. A hound does not be- 
come “knowing” until he is an old dog 
at it; and until the natural playfulness 
and curiosity of a young animal has 
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passed, it is impossible to expect steady 
and thoughtful work. 


After a pup has had a run or two with’ 


old dogs he is able to rely on his own 
resources. 

The runner who acts as trail-maker 
is sent over country presenting a variety 
of difficulties. He scales stone walls, 
jumps streams, walks upon fences, pass- 
es among cattle, treads the dusty high- 
way, laying a trail commensurate with 
the progress his dog has attained. 

The circuit completed, the advance of 
the hound may be watched from a hill- 
top, whence the faults, failures and suc- 
cesses can be observed. Young dogs 
frequently overrun the trail, and unless 
they hark back to the older dog of their 
own accord, must be caught and laid 
on the trail by the “whip,” who follows 
afoot. A veteran hound may frequently 
lose his trail, but interference, or an 
attempt to hasten him should never be 
indulged. He will negotiate his own 
casts in ever-widening circuits and make 
up his own conclusions. 

On a good scent these hounds will 
run at top speed and often twenty yards 
toleeward. They rely almost entirely 
on their noses, nature having dulled 
both sight and hearing by the heavy 
folds of loose skin over the eyes, and 
the massive inturned ear. 

Did they allow sight to dictate con- 
clusions, it might frequently happen that 
at the last moment they would indicate 
the wrong man. 

A puppy of four months has much of 
the quality and head properties of the 
adult hound, the abundant wrinkle and 
leather, together with the maturé action 
of the youngster, giving the impression 
of a fully developed specimen in min- 
iature. In such a guise he is irresist- 
ible as a playfellow, and from playfel- 
low he soon passes to companion and 
is able to maintain his end at friendly 
conclusions with you. 

Hide-and-seek over a broad country 
witn a knowing bloodhound is as good 
a game as one can enjoy, full of exercise, 
and containing its element of chance. 
The trail you have laid is a set of 
problems, each move dependent upon its 
antecedent, and the whole bound to- 
gether by the logic of chess-play. Let 
your opponent lose one move, and the 
game is lost. 

It will be found that the puppy will 
need coaxing in his first lessons. Hav- 
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ing led him out on chain, allow him to 
scent some bits of meat, which are most 
easily carried in a paper bag. Having 
interested him in this, let him see you 
start, and quickly disappear. Run fora 
short distance on turf, if possible in the 
direction of the wind. This will give a 
double advantage to the pup, for if he 
lose the trail he may wind you direct. 

A hundred yards’ course is long 
enough at first, and when at its end 
the pup finds you, allow him abundant 
caresses and a taste of the meat. See 
to it that new ground is selected for 
each trail, otherwise he will doubtless 
make a straight and speedy line for the 
last hiding-place, neglecting to use his 
nose. Very soon an understanding will 
be established between the hunter and 
the hunted, and then the meat may be 
discarded. 

Now and then a pup is found that 
apparently has no notion of trailing. It 
is then necessary to put him .on cord 
and have the attendant take him slowly 
over the trail. A lesson or two will 
suffice to bring him down to work, care 
being taken by the man to keep to lee- 
ward of the trail. The assistant must 
know the exact trail; and when the 
course becomes longer it is necessary 
for the runner to start with a bunch of 
sticks or surveyor’s rods, tipped with 
red flannel, which he leaves here and 
there along the route, and especially 
where a sharp turn is made, when they 
should be bent in the direction taken. 

Such devices are valuable to judges 
where a number of hounds are entered 
and are invariably made use of in train- 
ing competitions. On a good scenting 
day hounds frequently run wide of the 
stake, and, as latitude on the correct 
.side denotes a strong nose, it of course 
counts nothing against such a trailer. 
Slow, methodical, close trailers are the 
rule among bloodhounds, and for cer- 
tain reasons are preferred by the foot- 
hunter, who can keep pace with them. 

A method in vogue in the South, 
where harm may come to a hound as he 
approaches a fugitive, is to train him 
for cord service. Hound and man are 
thus able to keep together. When the 
cord is used it must be as long as pos- 
sible, that if the dog overruns the trail 
he may find it before too much weak- 
ened by the footsteps behind him. Vet- 
erans, however, are able to pick up a 
trail many times crossed. 
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To engage in the sport there should 
be a party of three—a runner, a hunt- 
er and the hound. A “couple” may 
make the chase more exciting, and a 
whole pack will add the stirring con- 
comitant of music. Single trailers gen- 
erally run mute. But for scientific sport 
two hounds are enough, as the others 
will likely score to cry. 

Let us start on a crisp morning in 
autumn, when the cool air puts oxygen 
in our lungs, fits wings to our feet and 
makes a long swinging jog-trot as easy 
asa walk. Let the ground, if possible, 
be clear, hill and dale adding their va- 
riety and affording problems to the dog. 
A few rods are easily carried, and scraps 
of meat for the trailer, if he be young. 
Howsoever exhilarating may be the run 
on such a day, the thought of being 
trailed by scent, the novel humor of 
trying conclusions with an animal on 
his own plane, of sharing with the fox 
his feelings when the pack is in full cry 
and he realizes that only by stratagem 
can he hope to escape, endue_ blood- 
hound trailing with a flavor all its own. 

One soon becomes fertile in devices. 
High stone walls and running streams 
are likely to be effectual against any but 
old and practiced hounds. If at any 
time the pursuers cast about hopelessly, 
the hunter can “lift” them on to the 
trail at the nearest flag, but it is much 
better to let them hunt for themselves 
as long as they are willing to do so. 

When at length the runner is over- 
taken, perhaps winded, or pausing to 
take his final pleasure in observing the 
hounds at work, the canine joy of the 
find, strongly mixed, as it always is, 
with pride, makes a suitable denoue- 
ment for the game. 

On the return, change places with 
your assistant, varying the route; and 
after several hours of such sport we will 
risk its being ranked with golf, or road- 
ball, or any game that takes a man 
across country. Bloodhounds may be 
laid on any trail, horse, cow or man. 

Mr. Winchell, of Vermont, tells of his 
famous blind Duchess of Ripple being 
able to follow the trail of a cow from 
his herd, and find her after she had been 
long quartered with forty others. 

It is the custom of breeders to locate 
a hill or other eminence in the neigh- 
borhood of their kennel, from which in 
various directions trails may be laid and 
observation had. With a fair sweep of 


country the interest in the sport is en- 
livened for the novice. The most sub- 
stantial accommodation I have seen is at 
the Mount Vernon Kennels, where Dr. 
Lougest has erected a high tower, built 
of stone supplied by the bowlders from 
his rocky Massachusetts farm. It com- 
mands the horizon in every direction, 
overlooking miles of forest and clear- 
ing. When gradually the woodland gives 
place to pasture, there will be more 
chance for observation. 

But the chase may be followed by ear 
as well as eye, for the deep melodious 
baying as it rolls up from the wooded 
valley below, marks the position of the 
dogs ; and introduced by such a flourish 
of trumpets the entrance of the pack as 
it bursts into view and threads its way 
in hot haste over the winding trail of 
swamps or pasture clearing is a grand 
spectacle in scenic arrangement, the 
effect of which is enforced by the can- 
opied balcony through which the spec- 
tator looks. 

The country about Mount Vernon has 
witnessed many an exciting run. In 
one of these when Champion Belus was 
entered, the trail ran close to a rocky 
bluff. In his excitement the hound vent- 
ured too near this and, slipping, fell 


_tothe bottom. He failed to appear at the 


end of the chase, and at nightfall search 
was made. His wailing in the quiet 
woods was heard but twice, giving evi- 
dence of his distress, but no clew to his 
hiding-place. Hours later he was dis- 
covered wedged fast in the rocks, with 
broken limbs, and despite every atten- 
tion at the kennel he died shortly after. 

Messrs. Edwin Brough and Hood 
Wright, of England, and J. L. Winchell 
and C. A. Lougest, of America, form a 
quartette of the most enthusiastic breed- 
ers, who have exchanged favors across 
the Atlantic, and have done most to in- 
troduce the breed on this side. 

The first exhibit of true English blood- 
hounds was made by Mr. Brough, nine 
years ago at Madison Square Garden. 
Shortly after, Mr. Winchell took up the 
breed, being supplied by Mr. Brough, 
who made a partner of him. Between 
them many rare specimens were pro- 
duced, some of the best blood bitches 
in England being sent from Vermont. 
Rosemary and Belus, both entered 
against Jack the Ripper in London, 
were imported. Among the most promi- 
nent hounds bred from these kennels 
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are: Champion Judith, She, Banner and 
Champion Victor. 

Mr. Brough’s greatest dog, Burgundy, 
was by general consent of breeders reck- 
oned the best hound ever bred. He 
never became a champion, as he was 
kept in reserve, and died before he 
had been sufficiently shown. He, how- 
ever, swept everything before him at 
the Crystal Palace, receiving also the 
fifty guinea cup for the best dog of any 
breed in the show. A litter brother of 
his, Bardolf, smaller, and slightly more 
refined, is at present accounted the best 
hound in England. 

Bono, Beckford, Bianca, Duchess of 
Ripple, Babbette, Blueberry, Bethus and 
the Duchess of Northumberland, are 
a few of the names connected with 
the Windyate Kennels, whose blood has 
affected the breed in America. 

From Mr. Hood Wright, Dr. Lougest 
lately imported Simon of Sudbury, who 
brought with him twenty first and spe- 
cial prizes from the old country. He 


has taken the champion’s place of Al- 
chemist, who lately died of poison at 
Dr. Lougest’s kennels, and who, at the 
time of his death, was a sturdy veteran 


of eleven years. Alchemist was a re- 
markable dog, no hound ever having 
exceeded his measurement in length of 
ear. He was taken as “the type” by 
the American Bloodhound Club. 

The points which breeders strive for 
are as follows: A well-developed dome 
with pointed peak; a long head, and 
narrow from the stop to the nose; 
powerful olfactory nerves ; an inturned 
ear, long and set low; depth of flews ; 
cheeks and forehead much wrinkled 
(this being developed in the subject as 
he lowers his head); the eyes deep set ; 
the haw red; the tear-cups large, with 
lower lid pendulous. The ears, a most 
important feature, should have very 
little erectile tissue, and should hang 
limply, like damp cloths. If dog is seated 
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with head erect these sometimes drop to 
the point of the shoulder. The brisket 
should be full,the dewlap sharply divided 
and silky in texture. The keel, as the dog 
advances in age, lowers itself between 
the legs, appearing to shorten them. 
Dogs should stand from 25 to 27 inches. 
In color these hounds are’black and tan, 
though in former times white was found 
on the body. Traces now appear on the 
feet and occasionally on the breast. The 
last trace of the white spots which 
aforetime were found on the back, is a 
gray ridge overlapping the backbone an 
inch or two on either side. 

It is deplorable that in the effort 
among breeders to produce bench ani- 
mals the attention necessary for train- 
ing their stock is given secondary place 
or entirely omitted. All breeders with 
whom I have conversed acknowledge 
the shortcoming, and lament lack of 
time for this attention to their dogs. 

If bloodhounds of the present are to 
attain the reputation of a former day, I 
conceive it will come about through 
owners of single specimens, who will 
keep them as house and field com- 
panions instead of consigning them to. 
the commune of the kennel, and by 
contact graft human intelligence upon 
brute sagacity. The combination is ab- 
solutely necessary to great performance. 

When it is found that the dumb com- 
panion with whom many a pleasant 
hour has been spent in healthful recre- 
ation has developed a passion for fol- 
lowing a trail, and comes to aeknowl- 
edge it as that for which he was cre- 
ated, never happier than when tasking 
thus at your bidding, one finds he com- 
mands a unique thing, which, as oppor- 
tunity affords, may be of great value 
to him or the State; a sense denied 
to man, acknowledged as testimony by 
courts, and demanding that develop- 
ment which every latent force in nature 
requires at our hands. 
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By Maurice 


N a small 
valley not 


very far 

from the 

noisy little 

cataract of 

Tallulah, be- 

tween two 

tagged foot- 

hills, there 

flows a tiny 

stream, a 

mere beck, as 

clear as crys- 

tal. It is short, being measured by a few 

reverse curves, like Hogarth’s beauty- 

line, and two or three brilliant tumbles. 

At one end the source, a bubbling 

spring, at the other a dimpled frith, and 

all between a melodious hubbub. There 

is no better description at my command. 

Moreover, descriptions are an offense to 
Nature in her sacred nooks. 

From the point where this little 
thread of water loses itself in a consid- 
erable brooklet, you may have a peep 
at a noble blue mountain in the north- 
east, from the flat top of a great rock 
fragment ; but all around you, low, rag- 
ged trees shut out every other line of 
vision. The hills are like the waves of 
a choppy sea; the hollows are deep, nar- 
row and rocky, filled with twilight half 
the day. 

But it is a place like this to which 
one must go for a taste of primitive de- 
light out of flagons older than the ear- 
liest pottery shards of Egypt. I have 
had my fill of it, and must needs write ; 
for scarcely sweeter is experience in 
such lines than the comfort of going 
over it with the pen; I wax imaginative 
while I step back again into that nook 
of absolute solitude. 

Beside a lichen-splotched stone frag- 
ment almost as large as the proverbial 
meeting-house I built my temporary 
home, alean-to shed most primitive in 
its form. Some poles slanted against 
the rock’s side and covered with bark, 
filched from an ancient stack of it made 
in the days when the forests of chestnut- 
oak trees were peeled for the old-fash- 
ioned tanner’s use—that was all; and 
under this roof I lived for a blessed 


while with my archerytackle and the 
Greek Anthology. 

It is not every man who can eat, sleep 
and walk that I would trust io get pleas- 
ure out of a week’s stay in sditude with 
a bark hut for headquarter:; but the 
right sort of man will profit anazingly 
by such an outing ; for example,myself, 
begging all pardon, as I hope to Gsclose, 
I had it in mind to be free, abolutely 
free, for seven days and seven jights, 
and meantime do no violence ts civil- 
ized morals. I purposed to study birds 
as nearly as possible from the bird’s 
point of view, and at the same tine to 
have a sennight of recreation acco-ding 
to the standard of the sportsmat who 
smacks his lips over bird-meat. 

The Georgia hills, up there 11 the 
region where four States are so close 
together that, as a mountaineer once 
expressed it to me, they “he\ ter 
stan’ pigeon-toed,” are dry, wrinkled ind 
at first sight uninteresting ; but soou 
enough they offer generous entertain- 
ment to the open-eyed observer. Birds 
make those foot-hills and mountain- 
slopes a midway station on their spring 
route from Florida and the far South. 

A man who is cunning in the ways of 
wild life knows just how to rob such a 
wilderness of its best secrets. His first 
act is to identify himself with the spirit 
of his surroundings. He takes him a 
lair, he shakes off conventional limita- 
tions and lets the ancient simple animal 
man have its way.. He hastens to for- 
get that his skin is not furry, his feet 
are shod, and his nostrils are not cleft. 

Peep into my den, and so realize sim- 
plicity like that of Arcadia, A bed of 
leaves, soft enough and dry as powder, 
heaped against the rock. The slanting 
tan-bark shelter above makes the inclo- 
sure a trifle gloomy, and you; may blink 
somewhat before you can see the two 
small pig-hams strung pendent from 
one of the poles. On another rafter 
hangs a short bag holding: potatoes in 
one end and onions in the other. A tin 
can of salt and a little box of pepper are 
on aledge. Not another article of food 
have I. What more do I want save 
water from the spring? If roasted po- 
tatoes, raw onions and bciled ham are 
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not good enough, I must forego press- 
ing hospitality upon you. To-morrow I 
may have some saddles of young gray 
squirrels, if my bow-arm be steady. 

There stands a bow with a history. 
It has sounded its one low, sweet note 
in the choicest solitudes from upper 
Michigan to lowest Florida. The wood 
that it is made of grew in the hills of 
Spain and was carried over to England 
in the form of two yew staves. It lay 
seasoning for nine years; then the bow- 
yer took hold of it and was three more 
years doing it into a perfect weapon. 

Later on, when you have seen me 
shooting, you will appreciate the tedi- 
ous care used in making a yew bow of 
finest quality; for there is no imple- 
ment at once so simple and yet so won- 
derful. You see that I have coated it 
with a film of waterproof wax, which 
is to keep the wood absolutely dry. 
Never since the Spanish axeman split 
the staves has a drop of water, or even 
a hint of dampness, entered the fiber. 
From end to end and from center to 
surface it is as dry as Pharaoh’s bones. 

If you take it in hand and examine it 
closely the workmanship will gradually 
master your admiration. What deft- 
ness, patience and astonishing clever- 
ness of judgment have been expended 
upon it from tip to tip! And a word 
for my arrows, wrought by my own 
hand. Nowhere that I know of in the 
world is there a maker of good hunting 
arrows for the trade. Target arrows 
are offered in the shops; but your sylvan 
archer must needs be his own fletcher. 

A sheaf of twenty-four shafts I ac- 
count enough for an ordinary outing; 
but there is great labor in making 
them, since they must be perfectly 
straight, even, smooth and _ strong, 
armed at the fore end with a pewter 
ferrule, at the other end with a notch 
and three feathers. Everything about 
them must be exactly true, so that 
there cannot arise the least difficulty 
during their flight. 

A glimpse like this into my tan-bark 
tent must give some sort of impres- 
sion, crude no doubt and misleading to 
a degree. To my mind, however, the 
picture is realistic, being an excerpt 
from experience.. Such a hut certainly 
demands imagination to light it withal; 
but this granted, the rest is of the most 
practical nature. One who has been 
a soldier has enjoyed poorer quarters 
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as a memorable luxury. Indeed my 
own preference is for the lion’s bed 
when I am running wild, and the chief 
comfort of solitude is a mild reversion 
to nature's simplest type. 

The gist of delectation as it comes 
to the solitary out-camper of my sort 
dwells, however, in strongly marked 
realities not even touched with the 
rime or mist of imagination. To be 
a good bowman requires nerve, muscle 
and clear-eyed intelligence; and to be 
a good bird-hunter rests upon all the 
conditions precedent to a full knowl- 
edge of nature at first hand. If there 
is in this world a practical and method- 
ical man it is the accomplished, genu- 
ine, outdoors naturalist. Make him fur- 
thermore a sylvan archer, the equal of 
Robin Hood, and there you have a fig- 
ure to study. At all events I like to fol- 
low as best I may in the tracks of such 
an one for a while; and so you see my 
tan-bark tent and my tackle of Apollo. 

Mid-April had hit the hills a green 
stroke, leaving across them a vernal 
stipple on a tender gray background. 
The first bird that I heard was a 
gold-winged woodpecker crying “‘Pee-er, 
pee-er,” from the top of a blasted oak. 
This was while I was yet at work with 
my man, Dave Hale, laying on the bark 
of my lean-to. When we had got every- 
thing snug I sent him away. 

“Come Sunday morning, Mr. Hale,” 
I said, “ and see if I’m ready to go.” 

“Shill I send my shaver to tote ye 
some aigs termorrer?” he suggested, 
indifferently. 

“Yes, a couple of dozen. If I’m not 
here let him put them in the tent.” 

Hale was not out of sight, going diag- 
onally over the stony ridge eastward, 
when I slung on my quiver with six 
arrows in it and handled my bow. I 
drew a deep breath. Alone once more. 
Laugh if you will, but I felt like yell- 
ing for joy when I had strung my yew 
and stood forth yet again a wild man 
in a wild place. Now for a cat-like 
prowl in the greening thickets. One 
glance around to choose my course, and 
then I struck westward. I was in a 
great hurry, for a week soon passes ; 
every moment was precious. Here is 
what I set down in my note-book when 
I came in at noon for a lunch: 

“ A glorious morning, and a long, 
slow stroll in the wood westward. Fol- 
lowed an oven-bird from tree to tree, 
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and saw, with my glass, how it took 
worms and moths from the leaves and 
buds. It has a curious habit of craning 
its neck and leering with no apparent 
object in view. Many another species 
of bird has a like mannerism. The 
common dove gives its neck a rhythmi- 
cal vermicular motion ; the kildee oscil- 
lates its body, with its hip-joints as 
points of support, a movement more or 
less characteristic of all snipes, sand- 
pipers and plovers ; and not a few birds 
have a way of making their restlessness 
obtrusive by gesticulating with the tail. 
With some it is a sidewise wag, others 
jerk the feathers upward, while a few 
strike downward with a curious twink- 
ling movement, at the same time cor- 
respondingly jerking up the head. Most 
long-necked birds give to their necks 
an undulatory swing while walking. 

“ A very remarkable habit common to 
many different species is that of slightly 
moving the wings as if with a threat 
of flight. This gives the bird an air 
of extreme instability and nervousness. 
Most of the woodpeckers, when sitting 
upon a bough or a fence-stake, now and 
again go through a series of peculiar 
squattings and head-bobbings, mean- 
time uttering, at short intervals, a char- 
acteristic squeal or chirrup.” 

On the second morning of my stay I 
was awakened by a thumping noise. A 
razor-backed hog was using his nose 
crowbar fashion and trying to lift up 
the foot of my tent, so as to get at a lot 
of roasted potatoes left over from my 
supper. I got up and bounced a two- 
pound stone off his ribs, and saw him 
career away down the hollow. In that 
moment such a jumble of bird-song as 
I never heard elsewhere assaulted me. 

After listening a while it struck me 
that my note-book was in demand. I 
got it, and sitting high on the rock 
above my tent, clothed upon with in- 
nocence and a short flannel night-shirt, 
I made the following entry : 

“A hog called upon me at daybreak 
and I gave him a stone for bread. The 
birds have arrived. Last night the main 
army of migrants must have reached 
the hills. This morning it is Bedlam in 
the wood around here. I recalled Jean 
Ingelow’s ‘ delicate lifting up of wings.’ 
There is a twinkle of bird-forms in every 
bush and tree. I am aloft on the im- 
mense rock-fragment against which I 
have propped my house, andam not in 


reception garb. 
birds.” 
Following this note is a list of song- 
sters seen or heard from the command- 
ing spot. With such aid to memory, I 
vividly recall the whole scene. It seems 
to me now that birds swung and shone 
on the trees like gay flowers. There 
was a stir and arustle distinctly differ- 
ent from the motion and sound of the 
early breeze, and I saw presently that 
the birds, as a body, were moving all in 
the same general direction. In less than 
thirty minutes they had passed on, leav- 
ing but a flitting few straggling here 
and there in the tree-tops and under- 
brush. A little later I could see not 
one. The wood was silent, save a lone- 
some-sounding rap-a-tap, where a little 
woodpecker toiled away in a thicket. 
This flowing of a bird-tide, if I may 
use the phrase, is not confined to the 
great general migratory movements; I 
have noted it in winter and in mid- 
summer. Mr. John Burroughs men- 
tions it, I think, in one of his charming 
essays. It is a current of food-seek- 
ers lapsing along, composed of species 
representing widely differing genera. 
Woodpeckers, flycatchers, finches, war- 
blers, thrushes, cuckoos, grosbeaks, jays, 
sparrows, all straying in company and . 
yet not in companionship, pressing on as 
if driving their food before them. 
“Hale’s boy, a cadaverous stripling, 
arrived with a rag full of eggs while I 
was making ready to eat breakfast. 
Invited him cordially to join me in the 
meal. He accepted and proved a sur- 
prise. Ate three of my squirrels and 
made a demonstration toward the fourth, 
but I dashed in ahead of him. His ca- 
pacity and rapacity belied his frail-look- 
ing body and stupid countenance. And 
he casually informed me that he “hed 
tuck breakfus’ afore” starting from 
home! He begged a chew of my smok- 
ing tobacco, received pay for the eggs 
and departed, shambling off with the 
gait of a camel. I distinctly told him 
not to bring me any more eggs.” 
Who would have expected a visit from 
a distinguished jurist, especially under 
my circumstances and environment? 
According to my habit, I had used every 
precaution in favor of the strictest 
secrecy regarding my whereabouts. Ab- 
solute isolation and undisturbed soli- 
tude were what I meant to have. But 
on Friday morning suddenly appeared 
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a tall, dark, gaunt old man of rugged 
frame and bilious complexion, who 
hailed me as I sat writing in my tent- 
door. I will not give his name, but will 
style him Judge Hickley, of the Su- 
preme Court of a commonwealth. He 
had a triumphant flare in his deep-set 
eyes, and in his hand he bore a bundle 
of fishing-rods. 

“Well, well, well!” he cried in a se- 
pulchral bass chest-tone. “Here you 
are at last. Heard of you and have 
been beating all creation roundabout 
to find you. You're a sly one. How 
are you anyhow?” 

The Judge proved deceptive. He 
turned out to be an angel of entertain- 
ing and helpful qualities. After that 
morning my note-book is well sprinkled 
with approving references to him and 
admiring quotations from the body of 
his talk. He was an old-time Southern 
scholar, a sportsman of medizval ca- 
pacities, an incomparable story-teller, a 
lover of poetry, and a judge of edibles, 
potations and tobacco. Instead of in- 
terfering in the least with my archery 
and bird studies, he abetted me at 
all points, and entered straightway into 
the spirit of it all. 


One great fault the Judge made the 


most of by night. He snored pro- 
digiously with a jarring, threatening, 
exasperating multiformity of notes. He 
slept beside me, the genial, grizzly old 
giant, and I cat-napped as best I could, 
trusting to the luck of falling uncon- 
scious between snorts. His better noc- 
turnal peculiarity was, when I did get 
to sleep, awaking me to tell me a side- 
splitting anecdote he happened to think 
of. I had to laugh while at the same 
time I was almost provoked to physical 
violence against him. Next morning 
I would gladly forgive him, and make 
in my note-book an entry like this : 

“Judge beats all men as a tent- 
ing companion. Had breakfast ready 
cooked when I awoke an hour after sun- 
up. He had caught nine little sun-perch 
in the brook pools and broiled them, 
baked someeggs on ahotrock,and served 
roasted potatoes with them. ‘Sleepy- 
head,’ he cried, ‘you’ve lost a whole 
hour’s sport in the flower of the morn- 
ing! I heard squirrels chattering all 
around.’ He looks like an atrophied 
Hercules.” 

Like every other man who has ever 
come within range of my bow, the stal- 


wart old Judge got deeply fascinated 
with archery. He took sharp delight 
from every shot he saw me do. He 
followed close at my heels when I was 
sneaking to get within range of some 
wild thing I wished to bag. When I 
drew up my bow he stood rigid, his 
eyes fixed upon the mark. If I hit he 
fell into a puerile ecstasy of noisy ap- 
proval. If I.missed he grunted disap- 
pointment. He was curious to hear the 
sound of an arrow passing close to him, 
and to this end he lay down behind a 
log on the top of which, in a knot-hole, 
he had stuck a sassafras wand for me 
to shoot at. When presently one of my 
shafts glanced from this slender target 
and whacked down close beside him, 
he sprang up excited and gesticulating. 
“ Hey, there!” he yelled. “Stop that! 
None of your fool tricks!” His whole 
expression was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and he made nimble, albeit awk- 
ward, haste to move away from the log. 

But, to get back to my bird-notes by 
the shortest route, I will cull from en- 
tries made during the last three days of 
my stay. In choosing from them for 
the present need I prefer those con- 
taining records of what I saw and 
heard and did, notwithstanding a strong 
temptation to air some of my reflec- 
tions and fine writing. 

“At about four p. mM. I was squatting 
between a black oak and a dense clump 
of low bushes, spying upon a yellow- 
billed cuckoo which was in a little, low 
tree. A scuffling sound in the last year’s 
fall of leaves near me drew my eye upon 
a large, black snake. It had something 
in its mouth. A sharper scrutiny dis- 
covered that this something was a quail 
half swallowed. Snake measured, when 
killed, five feet, as near as I could guess. 
Quail had been crushed to a pulpy state. 

“Saw a yellow-billed cuckoo carrying 
an egg in its mouth. Followed it for 
some time. Had forgotten to bring 
glass with me from tent, so couldn’t tell 
whether or not the egg was cuckoo’s 
own. Tried to make it drop egg. Shot 
at it twice, but it got away, egg and all. 
Saw this same thing once years ago. 

“An experience worth recording. 
Coming home at noon, bow in hand and 
looking for something to shoot at, saw 
a little fluffy tuft at the foot of a wisp 
of wood-sedge. ‘Supposing that wad 
were a hare,’ I said, idly speaking to 
myself, ‘ wonder if I could hit it.’ There- 
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upon I drew up and let drive. Thump, 
the arrow-head struck in the very mid- 
dle of the fluff, and out leaped an old 
wood-hare sure enough! A curious ac- 
cident had saved him ; for my shaft had 
hit a warped-up oak-root behind which 
the hare had scooped out his form. 

“ Have had some great shooting, the 
Judge trailing at my heels with audible 
observations upon my skill. One shot 
tickled him mightily. A young gray 
squirrel thrust its head forth from be- 
hind a tree’s body thirty feet up and 
good forty yards distant. I settled my- 
self well and drew for a careful aim. 
‘Bet you four dollars you don’t hit it!’ 
said the Judge in a whisper that went 
through the wood like a breeze. I kept 
my nerve, measured the distance care- 
fully while I drew, and hit center, knock- 
ing the squirrel a rod beyond. 

“The mystery of bird migration will 
probably never be solved. Last night 
I heard woodcock voices, and ran out of 
my tent to look up and see a flight of 
perhaps a hundred of the birds not very 
far above the trees. They were going 
northwestward in a straggling body, to 
drop down, perhaps in Indiana or IIli- 
nois.” 

During my stay in the tan-bark tent 
I saw but one pair of mocking-birds. 
I am not sure whether they were resi- 
dents, or migrants just arrived. At all 
events they were fixing upon a meeting- 
place before I left, and the male 
was singing vigorously. Catbirds, brown 
thrushes, great-crested flycatchers, vir- 
eos, nuthatches, cardinal grosbeaks, and 
blue jays were most plentiful close 
around the tent, and almost every morn- 
ing a pair of beautiful flickers were 
hopping about not far from my door, 
pecking inthe ground for grubs, worms 
and larve. This is a singular habit of 
the goldenwing, more like the feeding 
of the woodcock than like a woodpecker’s 
way of getting food. The bird thrusts 
its beak into the ground up to its eyes, 
and uses its dagger-like tongue to spear 
its prey. 

And here is anote from which it may 
be possible to catch the fragrance of 
spring as it sometimes falls upon a fa- 
vored spot in the Georgia mountains : 

“ Have been trying to think of phras- 
ing with which to fix in this pocket- 
book the odors, pungencies and fra- 
grances that load the air at certain 
times here. It is a rare thing, this 


opening of Nature’s box of original 
sweets. The poets tell us about it, as 
if it were done every day of spring and 
summer; but I seldom get the full 
waft. This morning, just after I had 
bathed in the brook, it struck my nos- 
trils, first with a dash of sassafras, then 
came a sappy perfume indescribably 
sweet. I spread my naked chest and 
drew in a deep breath of it, which, as 
my senses assimilated it, dissolved and 
separated into many vague and deli- 
cately delicious strains of pungent and 
odorous freshness. Spicy thrills, fleet- 
ing hints of ravishing bittersweets and 
a pot-pourrt breath of bursting buds 
were mingled with the sugary balm 
smell from young leaves treacled with 
honeydew. It was not a strong, over- 
distinct puff of odors, but rather broken 
and imperfectly outlined ; its captivat- 
ing power lay in its elusiveness, and, 
its duration being but momentary, it 
was a memory almost from the begin- 
ning. Yet how incomparably sweet!” 

I have never been troubled with in- 
somnia. When I need sleep I take it. 
There is, however, as much difference 
between slumbers as between wines. 
The refreshment of a dreamless night’s 
sleep on a-leaf bed under a bark tent 
in the forest cannot be described. You 
wake up at day-crack stimulated, clari- 
fied, gladdened, having an appetite upon 
which a handbreadth of broiled ham 
and an ashy potato sacrifice themselves 
precipitately. I am an inveterate coffee- 
drinker when at home in town; but the 
brown tipple rarely follows me into 
camp. Morning does not need any 
help out in the wild woods ; it exhila- 
rates me beyond the best effect of 
coffee, and my breakfast, no matter how 
simple, is a gustatory delight. Tramp- 
ing and archery: account for the best 
part of it. The joy of wasting tissue is 
followed by that of building it up again. 
=xercise, amusement, eating and sleep 
—these are the four elements of out- 
door life. Nay, there are five. Pure, 
free air is, perhaps, the best of all. 
Taken together, they bring a sense of 
freedom which to .me is intoxicating. 
When I said this to the Judge he looked 
at me for a moment, and then, “It’s 
malaria,” he grimly remarked; “you'll 
want quinine next week.” But when 
next week came I was in my study, hard 
at work, with a woodsy freshness still 
bubbling in my veins. 
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HE viilage lay prostrate beneath 
the white heat that ruled; a sov- 
ereign of undisputed sway, at 

this midday hour. The dazzling 

glare of the high sun struck hut and 
deserted street, a hot haze was between 
the earth and the blue sky, the ground 
steamed back into the trembling atmos- 
phere, and over all was the hush of wait- 
ing for the hour to pass. 

The wheezy bellows in the metal- 
worker’s hut had stopped squeaking, 
the fidgety tapping of the carpenter’s 
adze had ceased; the noise of meeting 
at the midday meal had sunk away to 
a low broken murmur. No one would 
try his strength against the fierce Afri- 
can noontide. 

A few rods from the settlement the 
river, unrufiled by a breath of air, lay 
glittering white, leaden in the hot mist, 
and in the shallows near the shady 
banks the canoes lay sunk to their gun- 
wales to protect them from the wither- 
ing heat; while the natives had sought 
refuge in their shaded porches, and be- 
neath the sheltering foliage of palm 
and banana trees. 


etes by the late B. J. Glave. 


The little village of Mpona was one 
of the best protected and thriftiest of 
all the Balolo settlements along the 
Malinga, a branch of the Congo; and 
even in these moments of rest it gave evi- 
dence of the busy life that went on there. 

Mungaba, who was never too ex- 
hausted for a trade, had seized the mo- 
ment to seek out his neighbor Nkussi, 
and had finally succeeded in persuad- 
ing him, in consideration of a small ele- 
phant’s tusk, to part with a fine rattan 
shield he had just completed. 

Mungaba had feared he would have 
to pay well for it, for Nkussi was the 
best shieldmaker of the settlement and 
this last piece of work was one of the 
finest bits he had ever turned out. 
Mungaba had watched him putting the 
finishing touches to it, even to the os- 
tentatious filling of the little hollow 
inside at the top with fibre which was 
useful to stop the blood if one were 
wounded, and in the strong even plait- 
ing he had found no flaw; its strength 
and beauty seemed equal in his eyes. 

While they were completing the trade 
a group had gathered about them, lazily 
discussing the merits of the exchange, 
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and when it was settled a huge bowl 
of palm-wine was brought out from 
Nkussi’s hut and the men filled their 
gourds with the enchanting beverage 
and emptied them over and over again, 
until its witchery crept through their 


The women too had gathered in 
small groups here and there, talking 
and employing the hours of rest in 
beautifying themselves according to 
the Balolo standard—paring their nails 
to the quick, extracting their eyelashes 


“"NOW WE WILL GO VERY SLOWLY,” SHE SAID. (/. 34.) 


veins and lulled their thoughts, and one, 
by one they dropped asleep; all excep! 
Mungaba, who was looking carefuily at 
his shield, losing the play of light cver 
its golden brown meshes in wondering 
if he really had the best of the bargain; 
for he was not a warrior at heart, bu* 
forever a trader. 


and braiding their, woolly locks into 
novel designs. 

‘Risiki, the handsome wife of the pot- 
ter Izanzi, had just completed a coif- 
fure which, though simpler, was perhaps 
more chic than the others. A dozen 
ittle pigtails held in place by ivory 
skewers formed a knob above her left 
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ear, and a dozen more made a similar 
knob on the top of her head to the 
right, while one last tiny braid curled 
far down over her brow, seared with 
the tribal marks, a grotesque exaggera- 
tion of Hogarth’s beloved single fore- 
head curl. But she made a handsome 
picture, leaning back against the wall of 
the hut, her arms hanging indolently 
down, their charming curves broken 
with tightly fitting bands ot brass. 
Brass anklets, a dozen strings of beads 
and a broad hemp belt, from which 
hung two fine wildcat skins, completed 
her attire, yet with its barbaric brief- 
ness she had a grace of pose and lines 
of beauty that the potter found again 
in his best work. 

“ Risiki,” he would call, “come and 
see this new jug; its neck is as round as 
your own.” And then Monpelenge, his 
older wife, would say: “ Yes, it is very 
pretty, but not quite so round,” for she 
loved Risiki, who was a fine cook, and 
whose gardens the Evil Spirit never 
seemed to blight. 

In an open space shaded by a spread- 
ing wild plum-tree a pack of youngsters, 
divided into two hostile parties, were 


preparing for war, a favorite game in 


the cool of the day. They were busy 
now getting ready their weapons, toy 
bows strung with rattan thread, wooden 
knives and spears, and shields shaped 
out of the bark of the cottonwood. Oc- 
casionally a visitor from one camp would 
go over and inspect the enemy’s weap- 
ons, which, of course, were proudly dis- 
played, and advice most graciously given 
as to how his own might be improved. 
The oldest and strongest of them were 
willingly acknowledged leaders,and they 
waited eagerly for the sun to cease its 
fiery rule, to plunge into their mimic 
warfare, which ended at times in real 
howls of pain. 

Shaded somewhat, too, by the wild 
plum and by a group of superb elais 
palms was the dwelling of Iseké, one of 
the most influential chiefs in this section 
of the land. 

The hut, whose walls, like the others, 
were of split bamboo, and which was 
thatched with palm-leaves, was divided 
into a dozen rooms, each with its own 
separate entrance to the village street ; 
and its size, together with a few scat- 
tered stools and benches in the long 
shaded porch made by the overhanging 
roof, gave it an air of luxury above the 
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others, which seldom contained more 
than three rooms. 

Iseké, a powerful-looking old fellow, 
was dozing in one of the doorways, in 
a carved, slanting chair. Some women 
in another were preparing a quantity of 
the red powder they used so much in 
personal decoration. The only other 
sign of life in the big hut was shown in 
a small brown and yellow bundle curled 
up on a mat at the end of the porch 
nearest the young warriors, and con- 
sisted in the occasional lazy opening of 
a pair of peculiarly large, black, lumi- 
nous eyes, and their being lazily shut 
again in the comfort of this shaded 
corner away from the brilliant glare 
beyond. 

_ Life was a fine unquestioned thing to 
this bundle of brown and yellow named 


‘Likuku. She was too old even to think of 


play like the children while it was so 
hot, and too young to bother about per- 
sonal adornment like the women. She 
was just old enough to lie in idle con- 
tent of mind and body, and wait for the 
sun to sink a little toward the horizon 
and for a cooling breath to come over 
the river, as it did after a while, bring- 
ing with it to her a slow crescendo of 
sounds as the settlement awakened to 
full activity. But even then she only 
shifted her position slightly, and thought 
it good to rest, as her father, the Chief 
Iseké, did, for a little longer. 

Presently the hunters stole away into 
the jungles to adjust their traps and 
snares for game; the fishermen bailed 
out their canoes and paddled off to the 
fishing-grounds ; the village blacksmith 
started anew his fire and took up his 
work with fresh vigor, beating into 
shape a keen-edged spear-head that he 
had left unfinished during the intense 
heat. The women went back into the 
neighboring woods and collected fire- 
wood, staggering home under heavy 
loads of it; and before long, from the 
big earthen cooking-jars set upon deep- 
sunken log-fires there came the fragrant 
fumes. o- boiling crocodile, baked ele- 
phant’s foot, and palm-nut stew. 

The shade of the wild plum had been 
deserted by the young warriors for the 
banana forest behind the village, and 
from there their treble voices came 
echoing back in defiant cries, as with 
biunt instruments they cunningly at- 
tacked each other and played the game 
of war as they knew it. 
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But the wild plum was not left long 
alone, for a patch of soft green moss 
growing in the shade beneath it made 
it a favorite meeting-place. Half a 
dozen young girls had gathered there, 
and Likuku began to wake up in ear- 
nest as their quick laughter reached her. 
Then came the measured beat of a little 
drum and the shallow tinkle of copper 
bells that some of them wore sewed to 
strips of leather about their ankles. Li- 
kuku sprang up, every trace of indo- 
lence gone. The young girls had begun 
dancing in a circle, one of them sitting 
on the ground, leaning against the 
base of the tree, beating time on a 
primitive little drum hollowed out of 
soft rubiaceze wood with a bit of ante- 
lope’s skin stretched across the opening. 

Likuku darted toward them with the 
swiftness of a bird, not stopping when 
she reached the circle, but dropping 
with the grace of a child into the gentle 
swaying step of the dance. 

The brown and yellow became more 
distinct and showed her a slender, well- 
formed little savage of about fourteen, 
dressed in a single garment woven of 
palm fiber, an oblong piece of texture 
which was knotted beneath her arms 
and reached just to her knees. She gave 
herself up now to the pleasure of the 
dance as she had before to her mid-day 
languor, for she was a philosopher, not 
knowing it, content with what the mo- 
ments brought her. 

Slowly round and round they circled, 
clasping each other’s hands a moment, 
then swaying alone with a little shuf- 
fling step, swinging their arms to the 
motion of their bodies, with no method 
in their dancing but the beat of the 
drum to keep them in accord, yet doing 
it so spontaneously that it seemed like 
concerted action and made a harmony 
of the whole. The orchestra was the 
first to weary, and with a few quick 
beats which sent the dancers whirling 
the girl threw down the sticks and the 
dancing ceased. Likuku, drawing one 
brown foot up out of sight beneath her 
little yellow garment, stood perfectly 
still on the other, just where she had 
stopped, looking so dejected that the 
others laughed. “What is the matter, 
Likuku ?” they cried. 

“There is no music to dance to,” she 
answered, “and I feel like a lone stork 
in the swamp,” and she hopped away on 
one foot, flapping her arms like wings. 


They looked after her, still laughing 
at her absurd little figure. 

“Tam going to my nest,” she called 
back; and then the other foot came 
down, and she pattered away through the 
banana grove, passed the spiked stock- 
ade into the edge of the forest, to seat 
herself comfortably on a strong network 
of creepers which hung down between 
two trees and made a luxurious swing. 

She lay back with one foot reaching 
the ground, and swung in her strong 
vine cradle to and fro. Far above her 
she could see the blue sky through the 
towering trees, about her she could hear 
the soothing murmur of myriad insects, 
strange-colored butterflies hovered in 
the air, gorgeous birds darted from 
bough to bough, blending their color 
with brilliant-tinted orchids against a 
mass of graceful vines and thick foliage 
on every side. 

Monkeys chattered in the tree-tops, 
and occasionally would come a squeak 
of rage, followed by a dull thud, as one 
of them would throw to the ground an 
unripe fruit. 

Lazily Likuku swung herself and 
softly hummed a little tune, breaking 
it off to laugh at some new mischievous 
prank of the monkeys; then going on, to 
pause again and catch a butterfly that 
lighted on her nest, holding it gently a 
moment between her brown fingers and 
then setting it free once more. She 
loved to come out here alone, where it 
was anything but lonely to her, with the 
cheerful chattering of the monkeys all 
about her, and surrounded with flowers 
brighter in color than any piece of cloth 
that had ever drifted inland up the great 
river on the fitful tide of trade. She 
could never realize how the moments 
went so fast out here, but when the sky 
above the tall trees was a little less 
luminous, and there crept a tinge of 
gray in the green around her, she be- 
came conscious of it and knew that the 
day was waning. 

She straightened herself up, prepar- 
ing to leave her swinging nest, when 
there came the crackling of a fallen 
branch being trod upon, and her heart 
gave aquick throb of alarm. She never 
feared the winged things or aught that 
lived in the trees of the forest; only that 
which walked. She remained tense and 
still, listening; then the sound came 
again, nearer. She sprang out of the 
swing to fly for the huts, but too late. 
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A short, stocky negro burst through 
the trees and stood in her path. Likuku 
gave asharp cry of fright. She knew 
him to be a Lufembé raidcr, skulking 
about the forest for slaves; she knew 
their methods well, and she turned in 
terror to plunge away from him deeper 
into the forest. He overtook her in a 
stride or two, and tried to pick her up 
to carry her beyond help from the set- 
tlement. She struggled so fiercely that 
she escaped him, and slipping under his 
arm, succeeded in running a few paces 
in the direction of the village, but this 
time her foot slipped and she fell, and 
was caught up in a grasp like iron. She 
gave another piercing, terror-stricken 
cry, and the man put his hand over her 
mouth, knowing how near they were to 
the huts. 

He started off now as swiftly as he 
could with his burden, back into the 
forest, and then to both came the sound 
of running feet. The raider stopped to 
listen which way they came; it might 
be one of the Lufembé, and on this 
chance he did not yet release his prize. 

The sound brought fresh strength to 
Likuku, and twisting herself suddenly, 
she managed to call out again, “ _Itumba, 
Itumba!” 

Guided anew by this, bounding over 
fallen trees and forcing his way through 
the thick undergrowth of the forest, 
Keema, a returning huntsman who had 
heard the first cry, came upon them and, 
seeing and understanding, rushed with 
leveled spear and furious eyes toward 
the raider, who dropped Likuku to bet- 
ter defend himself. 

And now began a more equal fight. 
The raider drew hastily back; both men 
held their spears in readiness to strike, 
and guarded with their shields. 

Likuku, from the shelter of a stump, 
terror-stricken yet fascinated, watched 
them. She was used to such scenes, but 
it was the first time she had had a share 
in one and something kept her from 
fleeing now to a place of safety. She 
would not desert her champion; she 
might even be able to assist him if he 
were set upon by more than the one Lu- 
fembé. He was a skillful warrior, his 
breast and shoulders were scarred by 
many a stubborn fight; and as the two 
stood, apart for the moment, with gleam- 
ing eyes, the passion of the contest 
filled her, and her fear fled. 

Savagely the poised weapons were 





hurled, but as swiftly parried ; and then 
the men closed in and slashed with skill 
and fury with their keen-edged knives. 
The knives struck the shields and 
clashed together, but the silent thrust 
would every now and then bring a gush 
of blood from both men, making the 
ground slippery beneath their feet. 
Grayer and dimmer grew the forest, 
shield to shield the two men struggled, 
parting a moment to rush together 
again with terrific force. Well matched 
in strength, round and round the little 
open space they wrestled, panting and 
gradually growing weaker from their 
wounds,’ till Keema, fearing to reel 
with faintness, gathered his senses to- 
gether for one more violent lunge. He 
struck the raider under the sword-arm 
and sent him heavily against a tree. 

Too weak to follow up his advantage, 
he stood steadying himself for a re- 
newed onslaught, but it did not come. 
Straightening up and once more guard- 
ing himself, the Lufembé, with his eyes 
on Keema, retreated slowly backward. 
He had given up the fight, and Keema 
was quite willing for the battle to be a 
drawn one, fearing the arrival of the 
raider’s companions. 

As the Lufembé retreated further 
from them, Likuku started forward and 
watched him fade away in the darkness 
of the wood like an evil vision of the 
night ; amoment more and the branches 
closed upon him, and then she turned 
to her rescuer. On the springy leaf- 
covered ground of the forest, which a 
while before she had pressed with her 
little foot to keep her swing in motion, 
he lay breathing heavily, and dizzy from 
loss of blood. Likuku, trembling with 
the strain that had been upon her, iooked 
down gratefully, and then with swift 
pity, on the long, outstretched form be- 
fore her. 

There was no child in the settlement 
that did not love this good-natured 
young huntsman ; scarcely one that did 
not owe to him some, perhaps fool- 
hardy, bit of kindness ; and slave as he 
was, belonging to the Chief Iseké, the 
men too liked him and spoke with ad- 
miration of his daring in securing the 
big game of the district, for many a 
savory buffalo and hippo steak they had 
enjoyed through his pluck and cunning. 
And there lay his magnificent frame, 
stretched out like one of the smitten 
trees about him, only the life would 
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“SHE DROPPED WITH THE GRACE OF A CHILD INTO THE GENTLE SWAYING STEP 
OF THE DANCE.” ( 4.37.) 
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start with fresh strength in him again 
to stand against new storms. 

As she looked at him her heart swelled 
with remorse; she had brought this to 
him with her foolish venturing alone 
into the forest. She dropped down be- 
side him. ‘Poor Keema, you are not 
going to die, are you?” she murmured 
to him. He shook his head and smiled 
faintly. “ Run, Likuku,” he whispered ; 
“get back to the huts as fast as you 
can; tell them the Lufembé are about, 
and send some one to help me.” 

She sprang up and started to go, but 
turned back. “I cannot leave you here 
alone,” she said,‘ while you are so 
weak ; more of the Lufembé may come. 
You have been wounded for me; try 
now if I have not strength enough to 
help you back.” She leaned down and 
put her arm under him, and Keema, 
who had recovered his breath some- 
what, managed to raise himself, and 
finally, with the support she could give 
him, to steady himself upon his feet. 

Likuku gave a little laugh of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Now we will go very slowly,” she 
said, as if he were the child instead of 
herself. She was very small beside him 
as they stood there together, but she 
drew her slight figure up, and, putting 
his arm about her neck to rest on her 
shoulders, she summoned all her untried 
strength to help the wounded young 
giant toaplace of safety. Slowly, pain- 
fully, they made the short journey back ; 
and when they reached the banana 
grove Likuku was glad to summon aid 
from the huts, she was so exhausted. 

“Carry him into the hut of the Chief 
Iseké,” she said to the men who ran to 
help her ; and four of them lifted him 
up in their arms. 

“Will it be the wish of the Chief 
Iseké?” one of them asked. Likuku 
stamped her foot angrily, her energy 
flaming up again for the moment. 

“Take him into the hut,” she cried. 
“T will tell my father what he has done 
for me; if he does not wish him there 
then, he can send him away.” And she 
went ahead, with the men following 
obediently after her. 

Likuku was a great favorite with the 
old chief, and when he heard the story 
of the danger she had been through he 
stormed with rage, and Keema was car- 
ried into the hut, and the Nganga, the 
charm doctor, hurriedly sent for. 
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The women clustered about inside and 
out of the hut, telling each other what 
they knew of the story and doing what 
they could for the wounded man, who 
lay on a mat, half unconscious after the 
effort of the journey back. 

Likuku sat quite still at his feet watch- 
ing him and listening painfully for the 
longed-for approach of the Nganga, till 
at last he came, the jangling of the iron 
bells he wore, to announce his presence, 
sounding a relief to the child. 

Gravely, impressively he entered the 
hut, a woven pocket, holding his wonder- 
working material, slung over his left 
shoulder. In a deep, husky voice he 
asked a few questions, and then solemnly 
waved a cane rattle filled with beans 
over his patient’s head, Likuku watching 
him anxiously as he went on examining 
the wounds, streaking his own counte- 
nance with various colored chalks, and 
finally laying the dampened leaves of 
healing herbs upon the wounds and bind- 
ing over them other leaves, with fibre 
threads. Then with a few more mysteri- 
ous passes over the prostrate champion 
he withdrew, speaking the one word— 
“To-morrow.” 

He.did not succeed in getting very 
far though; outside of the door he was 
besieged with demands for charms of 
protection against the expected peril 
that threatened the little village, of 
Mpona. The attempt to capture Likuku 
was a warning to it that its dreaded ene- 
mies the Lufembé were in the neigh- 
borhood, and there was no time to waste 
in making ready for an attack. 

All was confusion without. The 
stockade was being put in repair ; 
trails leading to the village studded 
with hardwood spikes ; the canoes and 
ivory, the Balolo’s wealth, had to be 
hidden away; heads of spears sharp- 
ened and placed ready at hand, and 
sentinels stationed along the stockade, 
prepared to shower down their iron- 
tipped spears at the least sign of the 
enemy’s presence, at the snapping of a 
twig beneath a stealthy foot or the mut- 
tered curse of a prowling raider who 
chanced to step upon the spiked way ; 
while at intervals the tapping of the 
signal drum, giving the message over 
and over that there should be no mis- 
take as to its meaning, sent its notes of 
warning to the nearest settlements. 

In the meantime, while these prep- 
arations for defense were going on, the 
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women inside of the Chief Iseké’s hut of the other women: and in contrast to 
were huddled together, talking in low her short uneventful life the peril and 
excited tones and listening tothe sounds excitement of the last few hours made 
that came tothem from without. Keema _ the child herself feel more of a woman, 





‘* ARNI LORI,” SHE REPEATED AFTER HIM. (2. 40.) 


was dozing and moaning at times, though At last the young huntsman fell 
evidently easier, and Likuku still kept into a heavy sleep, and the girl left 
watch beside him. him to goover nearer the fire and throw / 


As heroine of the adventure she had_ herself wearily down, but the women 
acquired a sudden dignity in the eyes gathered about her. ‘ Tell us yourself 





















how it happened,” one of them said ; 
and the tired child went over the story 
again. 

“A long while ago,” she began, rais- 
ing herself on herelbow, and in the Ba- 
lolo manner, going back as far as pos- 
sible to find a beginning for her story,“ a 
long while ago, before I can remember, 
when Keema was brought here a little 
slave boy, and the swinging bridge that 
he was crossing broke and he fell in the 
river, he was drowned because he was 
too weak to swim. No.” And all the 
women said “ No” with her. “No, he 
was not drowned; he was already as 
strong as most men, then; and now does 
he not bring us more buffalo meat than 
any of the other hunters ?’’ The women 
assented. “Did he not kill Muntula, 
that rogue elephant, that came night 
after night to destroy our banana grove, 
when all the other men were afraid ?” 
There was a murmur of dissent from 
the audience, but Likuku stood up and 
said firmly: “If they were not afraid 
why did not someone else kill the ele- 
phant? To-day Keema fought a terrible 
Lufembé, but I knew he would conquer 
him!” Her voice rang with exultation. 

The women looked at her with awe. 
_ She was standing with clenched hands 
and blazing eyes in the light of the fire, 
which flared up every once in a while 
and then half hid her in a cloud of 
smoke that made its way up through 
the interstices in the roof of the hut. 
“JT had finished my work in the planta- 
tion,” she went on more calmly, “in 
the morning, and after midday I 
danced with the girls under the plum- 
tree, and then went to swing in a net of 
vines at the edge of the forest. When I 
started home a big Lufembé caught me 
in his arms, and ran far, far into the 
forest with me; and then I heard Kee- 
ma coming. And the big Lufembé put 
me down when he saw how strong a 
man he had to fight, and Keema fought 
him till the big Lufembé was glad to 
run away. So we came home together, 
and now I am going to take care of him 
until he can hunt again,”—there was a 
sound of some new excitement outside, 
—“‘or until the Lufembé kill us both,” 
she ended passionately, and went over 
once more to Keema’s side. 


II. 


A false alarm of an attack, occasioned 
by a goat breaking loose and rushing 
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around the outer edge of the stockade, 
the men working untiringly ; so the 
night wore away, and the morning came 
to dawn on the settlement well pre- 
pared for the enemy; yet no advance 
was made. 

For several days the village remained 
in a state of barricade, waiting, and 
finally scouting parties were sent out 
to reconnoitre, and brought back the 
report of burnt-out camp- fires and 
the tracks of a big band’s departure. 
The raiders had found their enemy too 
well prepared to receive them. The 
attempted capture of Likuku, that had 
put them on their guard, had turned 
out a blessing for the whole settlement. 
Still, day and night for another week a 
few warriors patrolled the approaches 
to the village, which, with no signs of a 
return of the hostile ‘tribe, gradually Te- 
lapsed into its former tranquil state of 
mind, 

Keema recovered rapidly and was 
soon his old, hardy, happy-go-lucky self 
again; but to Likuku life had never 
been ‘the same since that fateful hour 
in the wood. To her, Keema, whom 
she had faithfully nursed in gratitude 
for her rescue, was a hero. She would 
allow no one to wait on him but her- 
self. When he went back to his old 
quarters she was disconsolate for a day; 
on the next, when he brought her a fine 
guinea-fowl he had winged in the forest, 
the day took on a brilliancy hitherto 
unknown to her. Gradually the two 
had become attached to each other ; 
bound together first by simple, natural 
gratitude, hour by hour this grew into 
love, having the spur of difficulties to 
be overcome before it could bring them 
any lasting happiness. 

He was a slave, not an ordinary one, 
or looked upon as such, for his dar- 
ing and success among a people with 
whom these qualities are venerated, had 
brought hima certain freedom and won 
for him the regard of the Chief Iseké ; 
but Likuku was the chief’s own daugh- 
ter, and with the Balolo, a marriage is 
a question of dower, as with some of 
the civilized world, anly the dower must 
come from the man to the bride’s par- 
ents. Iseké’s favorite daughter would 
have to be paid well for. Keema knew 
this ; but the big, simple fellow poured 
out his love unstintedly. Watching her 
working in the field, preparing some 
savory dish for the old chief, dancing 
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with unconscious grace in the cool of 
the evening, he saw her the brightest 
jewel of this dusky settlement ; he knew 
nothing of safety in flight, and he could 
not have gone if he would. He beheld 
her day after day, in rapturous misery. 
When sometimes the girls gathered to- 
gether in the evening to sing the rhyth- 
mical native songs, he would hear Li- 
kuku’s clear sweet voice as if none other 
were singing, and he would long to 
steal her away, as he would carry off 
some golden-throated bird of the forest, 
to be his own forever. 

He showed his love as best he could ; 
he brought her his choicest game ; he 
delighted to see her wear some bangle 
or anklet that he gave her, brighter than 
any of the others had ; but the gift that 
Likuku seemed to prize the most was a 
little pouch made of the skin of a leop- 
ard that he had killed, and which she 
always wore hung about her neck at- 
tached to a leather lace and filled with 
charms the Nganga had given her. 

She was quite sure of his love, though 
as yet he had said little of it, and she 
rejoiced in it, and bloomed under the 
new influence. At times her deep lu- 
minous eyes grew exquisitely tender ; 
at times they glowed with passionate 
jealousy, and told him a hundred things 
from teasing indifference to trusting 
love. 

Early one morning, a few weeks 
after Likuku’s adventure, the distant 
rattle of a signal drum threw the little 
settlement into a fresh state of alarm. 
The women hearing it hurried in from 
the fields, the men from their work, and 
in breathless Silence they waited, listen- 
ing to the far-off tapping of the wooden 
drum, whose two distinct notes and the 
intervals at which they were struck 
formed a code of signals by which a 
warning message could be heard for 
several miles. “A white man is com- 
ing in a boat with guns—a white man 
is coming in a boat with guns.” This 
was the completed message. Tchecheri, 
the most expert of the signalmen, with 
shut eyes and bent head, listened until 
the message was again repeated. He 
had been the first to hear the faint dis- 
tant tapping, and caught its import as 
truly as if the very words had been 
spoken to him. 

The news was alarming, but not of 
necessity disastrous. Once or twice be- 
fore, a white man, also carrying that 


marvelous killing gun, had entered the 
settlement, traded some cloth for food, 
and then vanished. The white man 
alone, though the possessor of mysteri- 
ous powers, was not to be feared—that 
is, up to this time he had never exer- 
cised these powers against them; but 
now he was coming with an armed 
force, and they knew not what they 
might have to encounter. 

They had not much time to decide 
what would be their best course, for a 
lookout suddenly broke in on their ex- 
cited talk by rushing up with the news 
that the boat was already in sight. The 
natives crowded down to the stockade, 
from which they could watch its ap- 
proach, grasping their spears ready for 
any treachery, and yet eager as children 
to catch a glimpse of the stranger. 

The boat rapidly rounded the point 
which had concealed it until now, belch- 
ing forth smoke and churning the water 
with an ominous rumble. Nearer it 
drew to the settlement, and now, shrill 
and clear, gave out along wailing whistle 
that startled the watchers into new ter- 
ror.. A few rods from the shore the 
steamer came to anchor, and then the 
white man, easily distinguished from 
his black crew, standing in the bow, 
spoke to the natives fairly well in their 
own tongue. ‘‘We mean peace,” he 
said; “I have come as a friend—I have 
come to trade, not to fight.” 

The natives, still huddled behind the 
stockade, made no response. They were 
too wary to be enticed out by a few 
pleasant overtures. 

“T cannot trade with you hidden away 
there,” he went on. “Now see”—he 
waved a bright piece of cloth from the 
deck—“I have beautiful cloth to trade 
with; and look at these necklaces ’—he 
lifted half a dozen strings of different 
colored beads and shook them sé they 
glistened in the sunlight. “I will give 
a present to the first man who will 
come out and get it,” he finished, and 
stretched out the beads alluringly. At 
this the natives gathered in little groups 
and talked excitedly among themselves 
as to the advisability of trusting the 
stranger, but Keema, more daring than 
the others, waited no longer for the 
red tape of a general decision. Boldly 
leaving the gate of the stockade, he 
bounded down the steep river-bank, 
launched a small dugout and rapidly 
paddled over to the side of the boat. 
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The white man smiled upon him, 
shook him by the hand and gave him the 
piece of cloth; and he returned to shore 
quite unharmed, as his companions dis- 
covered, and considerably richer for his 
hardihood. 

In this manner was the ice broken be- 
tween the stranger and Mpona on that 
sultry day, for others soon followed 
Keema’s example; and then the white 
man by invitation came ashore, and the 
natives crowding about him showed 
themselves most friendly and eager to 
trade, quickly losing all distrust of the 
stranger, though his whistling, hissing 
boat was quite another matter, which 
they still regarded dubiously. So for- 
midable and well-armed a craft had 
never been seen on the Malinga River 
before. It was a fifty-foot stern-wheeler, 
which had been sent over in pieces and 
put together on the Upper Congo for 
Robard the white man’s use in explor- 
ing the commercial prospects of the 
upper river and its branches in behalf 
of a trading company. 

Robard had spent several years before 
this in Central Africa out of pure love of 
adventure and exploration, but after his 
return to America he had met with re- 
verses in fortune and had accepted the 
first promising proposition for work that 
hadcome tohim. This was the offer from 
the trading company, who knew him to 
be thoroughly fitted by temperament 
and long experience with the natives to 
procure the information they needed. 

He had been two years already at 
work, and was nearing the completion 
of his task. A breakdown in the ma- 
chinery of his boat had made it necessary 
for him to lay off somewhere for several 
days; and attracted by its position and 
the report he had heard of Mpona he 
decided to remain in its shelter if the 
natives proved friendly. There was no 
longer any question of this. He spent 
the hot hours of the day in chatting 
amiably with the head men of the vil- 
lage, answering their many questions, 
and getting what information he could 
in regard to the settlements further up 
the Malinga; and finally won their abso- 
lute confidence by proposing to enter 
into blood brotherhood with the Chief 
Iseké. 

It was night, however, before they at- 
tempted to perform this important cere- 
mony; it was altogether too enjoyable 
an affair not to wait for a propitious 
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hour, and they delayed it until the even- 
ing meal had been disposed of and 
the whole village had gathered about 
to witness it. The river murmured 
mysteriously beneath a moonless sky; 
behind the huts the forest rose, an im- 
penetrable wall of darkness; but there 
was a blaze of light about Iseké’s hut, 
and the flaring torches lit distinctly the 
shining forms and eager faces gathered 
in a circle about the principals in the 
event. 

The ceremony began with a native 
making a slight cut in Robard's left 
arm with a primitive razor, and one of 
Robard’s men did the same for the 
chief; then while the two assistants 
rubbed the wounded arms together to 
mingle their blood, they enumerated the 
duties this new relationship involved, 
Iseké’s relations were the white man’s 
relations; in war, in sickness, in want, 
they were to help each other; and chant- 
ing again the solemn words as wit- 
nesses the natives about them ratified 
the compact of peace between the tw 
chiefs and their retainers. ‘ 

After the ceremony the whole village 
gave itself up toa night of gaiety.. Bon- 
fires were lighted, setting the length of 
the single street before the huts aglow; 
the bowl of palm-wine flowed unstint- 
edly, the native orchestra of drums, rude 
stringed instruments and castanets beat 
out a wild but harmonious medley of 
sounds with a swinging rhythm, and 
singing to it and madly dancing, the 
nitives whirled in the flaring light. 
Their spirits seemed inexhaustible, and 
long before the revelers tired the prin- 
cipals withdrew, the old warrior worn 
out with many years of life,and Robard 
weary with a hard day’s work; the white 
man falling asleep, like a little child, in 
the hut of his new-made brother, the 
Chief Iseké. 


ITI. 


It was fortunate for Robard that at 
this time he had come upon such a 
friendly settlement, for the day after 
his arrival several of his Zanzibaris who 
had been ailing were too ill to work; 
and needing rest himself, he determined 
to remain in Mpona until his men should 
be in good condition again and he him- 
self had thoroughly recuperated. He 
wanted also to add to the number of his 
force, and having to choose carefully, 
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he thought the opportunity a favorable 
one for selecting the sort of men he 
needed, men of pluck and who could be 
depended upon. 

A few days after his arrival he was 
sitting one morning high up on the 
bank that sloped down to the river. He 
had chosen a shady spot from which he 
could watch the men repairing the boat 
below. He was tired; he had been at 
work himself since early daybreak, and 
he enjoyed the moment of rest and 
smoked his pipe with a keen relish, but 
when it went out he forgot to refill it, 
for his glance had wandered from the 
men, across the tranquil river, to the 
misty: woods on the other side, and he 
sat there idly whistling and dreaming : 
seeing in his dream, the blue far-off hills 
of Virginia. 

Likuku who was attending just out- 
side of the hut to some household affairs, 
heard him, and the smooth flowing mel- 
ody that he whistled fell strangely on 
her ears ; it was unlike any of the songs 
she knew. She had all the passionate 
fondness of her race for music, and she 
listened, fascinated, to this new, to her, 
development of it. She grabbed up her 
young brother of six who was playing on 
the ground by her, and sitting him down 
on a bench near the big earthen cook- 
ing-jar on the fire in front of the hut, 
she bade him stir the mixture it held 
every time it boiled up to a certain mark 
she showed him, and not to leave till 
she returned. Off she sped with a light 
step, and then a more lagging one as 
she neared the white man. 

He was looking intently now at some- 
thing he held in the hollow of his two 
hands ; and as she approached she saw 
him lean his face down to it, and being 
quite close to him, her quick ear caught a 
sound that she would have called a little 
chirp of the lips. 

As he heard her step or felt her near 
he slipped what he had been holding 
into the breast-pocket of his, coat, and 
looking up, motioned her to his side. 

She walked shyly up to him. “I heard 
you whistling,” she said, reassured by 
the kind gray eyes which softened his 
otherwise stern face; “it was very 
pretty.” 

“Thank you,” he answered. “Come 
and sit here in the shade beside me.” 

He did not remember having seen 
this trim little savage before. “ Will 
you smoke?” Likuku sat down and 
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graciously accepted a pipe, filled it skill- 
fully from the pouch he offered, and 
under its peaceful influence, found all 
her shyness vanishing. 

“Will you whistle that tune for me 
again?” she asked. “I should like to 
learn it.” 

“ What wasit ? Letme see. Oh ‘Annie 
Laurie.’ You like it,do you? Sodol; 
it is one of the finest I know.” And he 
whistled it for her in his best style. 
When he finished she hummed the last 
few bars almost correctly after him. 

“ How quickly you learn,” he said, 
surprised. ‘“ You are fond of music, are 
you not?” Likuku nodded. 

“Perhaps you were with those girls 
that I listened to singing last night?” 

Likuku nodded again. 

“Couldn’t you sing me one of those 
same songs now ?” 

Likuku removed the pipe from her 
mouth, blew the smoke slowly, medita- 
tively from her pursed lips, and then 
without further hesitation began the 
characteristic air “ Kuma Kuma Kuma 
Ndendio.” 
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Robard was charmed. “That is a 
fine song too. I tell you what we will 
do; you will teach me that, and I will 
teach you ‘ Annie Laurie.’” 

“«Arni Lori,’” she repeated after him 
in her soft southern voice, with no 
conception of its meaning; and then 
laughed delightedly. “We will make it 
a trade,” she said. And so their friend- 
ship began. 

“You understand my song,” she went 
on again, “for you know how to speak 
as we do; but what is the story of 
yours?” 

A little wistful look had crept into 
her eyes, which touched him, Robard 
had to think a moment; up to this time 
he had regarded the sweet Scotch song 
as simply a piece of crystallised senti- 
ment, which he now had to analyse. 

“Oh!” he said, “it is all about a girl 
named Annie Laurie. By the way, what 
is your name?” “Likuku” she an- 
swered, smiling brightly again. 

“Likuku? It makes me think of a 
bird. Well, to go back to Annie ; she was 
a true lovable girl, with eyes as blue 
as the skies.” Likuku looked up. “ How 


queer,” she said. “And her skin was 














as white as”’—he could not say snow to 
this tropical little maid, so he turned 
up the sleeve of his coat a bit, where 
his arm was not so tanned as his face 
andhands. “Her skin was much whiter 
than that, and altogether she was very 
beautiful.” Likuku looked still more 
doubtful. “And—and she had a very 
sweet voice, like the wind sighing 
through the trees.” “The wind fright- 
efis me sometimes,” murmured Likuku. 

He feared he was not making a very 
attractive picture in the girl’s mind, so 
he gave it up and finished desperately, 
“ And at the end of every verse the man 
who sings the song says that if need be 
he would willingly die for her.” 

“ How strange,” said Likuku ; “there 
are so many girls.” 

“Do you not love anyone well enough 
to die for him?” he asked. The girl 
shook her head; but her eyes blazed 
with sudden fire, that was quenched with 
two tears. “I must run back and let 
little Jumbi off to play,” she said. 
“ Good-bye.” 

That evening when Keema brought 
her his almost daily present of game, Li- 
kuku begged him to take it over to the 
white man’s hut. 

“Don't you care for it?” he asked, 
quite disappointed. 

Likuku laid her hand caressingly on 
the big fellow’s arm. “Yes, Keema, but 
the white man talked so kindly to me 
this morning that I want him to have it. 
I did not quite understand everything 
he said, but ‘I shall ask him more an- 
other time.” And Keema went obedi- 
ently over to Robard’s hut, his heart 
warming more than ever to him because 
he had been kind to Likuku. 


IV. 


At the end of a fortnight Robard’s 
Zanzibaris were in fairly good condi- 
tion, the steamer was in perfect repair, 
and he himself so thoroughly rested 
that he determined to employ the re- 
maining days of his stay in hunting the 
big game in the forest back of the river. 
He had had good luck with birds and 
small game, plentiful in the neighbor- 
hood during the dry season, and several 
thrilling encounters with the buffaloes 
that came to drink at the river; but the 
natives were now again in need of a 
fresh supply of meat, and he resolved 
if possible to procure an elephant for 
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them. Keema always accompanied him 
on the hunting expeditions; a mutual 
liking and respect had at once sprung 
up between the two, for under the soft- 
ening touch of civilization lay a spirit 
of reckless daring in Robard, and curb- 
ing the savage in Keema was an instinct- 
ive loyalty to those he loved, that en- 
nobled his passionate untutored heart. 

The desired occasion was not long 
waited for. At dawn one morning 
Robard was roused from sleep by 
Keema, who told him that a herd of 
elephants had been drinking at the river 
in the night, and that if they started at 
once they would probably come upon 
them at noon during their hours of rest. 
Robard hurriedly rose and dressed, arm- 
ing himself with gun and revolver, giv- 
ing Keema also an extra Martini and 
cartridge belt to carryfor him. Noone 
in the village knew of their departure, 
and they hoped to secure at least one of 
the herd as a pleasant surprise for the 
settlement. 

Once on the trail of the herd, it was 
easily followed. A broad swath marked 
their way through the forest, like the 
waves rolling back for the Israelites to 
pass—uprooted trees and trampled bush 
showing the strength of this moving 
army. 

Keema judged from their tracks there 
must be between sixty and seventy of 
them. These showed too that the herd 
had kept well together for several hours; 
but toward noon, when the hunters 
hoped to come upon them resting, the 
tracks scattered, and it was nearly three 
before the cracking of branches and the 
heavy sighing of the great brutes told 
them they were in the vicinity of some 
part of the herd. They crept on, 
stealthily nearing the herd, until at last 
through the thick brush they caught a 
glimpse of a huge form moving slowly 
forward away from them. Nearer and 
nearer they crept, not fearing discovery, 
as the wind was blowing toward them 
from the herd. : 

Suddenly, to the left of the hunters, 
breaking in on the peaceful feeding of 
the elephants, there ‘was a terrific crash 
and a fur. us screaming and trumpet- 
ing; the startled elephants in front of 
them closed in, and, thundering and 
shrieking like a thousand Indians armed 
for war, dashed wildly forward. Keema 
turned sharply. “That’s one of the 
leaders in trouble ; we must have passed 
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some of the herd, and they’ll be here in 
a minute after him. Follow me,” he 
cried. 

He broke his way as best he could 
through the tangled growth at one side 
and made for a good-sized tree in the 
direciion that the startling crash had 
come from. Here he waited for Robard 
first to climb into its refuge, and had 
hardly time to scramble up himself when 
the rest of the herd rushed down the 
path where the two men had just stood, 
this second division also shrieking and 
trumpeting with anger and fear; the 
metallic ring of the sound curiously 
bringing back to Robard, as it always 
did, the memory of a certain magnifi- 
cent brass horn which a distant relative 
had delighted him with one Christmas 
when he was a little boy, but which had 
proved anything but a joy to his imme- 
diate family. 

The tree shook as the tornado of 
brutes swept by, following now the 
trumpeting of the advance herd, but 
no harm came to the hunters hidden in 
the foliage; and when it was passed, the 
shrieking, varied with the cracking of 
beughs and a lashing as of ropes against 
a mast, still continuing at their left, 
Keema, climbing a little higher, dis- 
covered the cause through a break in 
the forest. , 

In an open space a dozen yards away 
two bull elephants were engaged in 
deadly combat. One of the leaders of 
the herd had evidently been attacked 
by a wandering bull, an old warrior 
with but one tusk left; the other—the 
leader—a tusker also, and of still greater 
size. 

Keema beckoned to Robard. “It is 
the rogue Ilunga,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. “He will kill the other beauty; 
there is no use trying to stop him.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Robard, 
pulling himself up for a view, and 
clutching his rifle, aching to fire though 
as yet neither of the monsters had pre- 
sented a favorable shot 

“ You will see,” said Keema; “watch 
how cunning he is,” and Keema’s eyes 
seemed starting from his head in fas- 
cinated awe. 

Robard watched the two brutes, parted 
for a moment, then rushing with low- 
ered head and enormous outspread ears 
at each other, their skulls coming to- 
gether with stunning force. Recovering, 
they would back away again and lunge 


with their fearful tusks, and standing on 
their hind legs fling down at each other, 
trumpeting and shrieking with frenzy, 
and then slashing and beating with their 
powerful trunks. 

A fair fight was a thing dear to 
Robard’s heart, so he waited a moment 
with lowered gun, hesitating to inter- 
fere, and then, afraid of losing his prize, 
he determined to enter the contest. He 
slipped down from his perch and crawled 
through the brush, within a few yards of 
the combatants. Keema followed him 
noiselessly. The wind was still in their 
favor, and the elephants had no inkling 
of their approach. 

“Shoot the leader,” said Keema. “It 
is no use to try for the other.” 

It dawned on Robard, even in the ex- 
citement of the moment, that the sav- 
age regarded the wandering elephant 
as a form of the evil spirit the Balalos 
feared, and believed in letting him alone. 

The two men now crept out from the 
shelter of the bush, and stood in the 
open space where the battle was raging; 
then for the first time one of the brutes 
became aware of their presence. The 
leader, facing them, startled at the sight, 
drew unwarily back; and I[lunga, as 
Keema called him, like a clever swords- 
man, took advantage of the opening to 
give him a sharp thrust with his one 
worn tusk. The leader gave a cry of 
pain and staggered, but the victory was 
not long with Ilunga, for at that mo- 
ment, presenting a good shot, Robard 
aimed and planted a ball’ directly be- 
hind his huge cocked-forward ear. It 
penetrated his brain, and dropping on 
his knees he rolled over dead. 

The other elephant stood stock-still 
for an instant, paralyzed before this 
new foe, and then with lowered head 
and brandishing trunk, prepared to rush 
forward to the attack; but Keema, who 
had crept close behind him, drew his 
keen, heavy knife, and at that instant 
brought it with terrific force across the 
hind leg of the brute, completely sever- 
ing the back sinew and disabling him 
for the encounter. He swung limply 
around, and Keema sprang aside, while 
Robard took steady aim once more, and 
the ball went crashing into the great 
head, though he had to fire again, this 
time catching him above the eye, before 
the poor creature was finished. 

They were not so far in a direct 
line from the settlement as Robard sup- 
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posed. Keema believed they would have 
time to return to the village and tell of 
their good fortune and get back with 
men enough to carve and carry home 
the game before night. The young 
hunter had that wonderful instinct of 
finding his way to a known point 
through the densest forest, and so after 
measuring the brutes and cutting off 
the tails they made directly for the 
village. From forefoot to shoulder the 
larger measured ten feet eight inches, 
and Ilunga about a foot less ; the tusks, 
too, of the leader were superb and un- 
usually well matched. 

The news of their good luck flew like 
wildfire among the natives and most of 
the population of the village started 
immediately on hearing of it into the 


A MODERN 


of the origin of kites except their 
antiquity. 

When Kao Tsu, a general com- 
manding the armies of Liu Pang some 
time during the second century, chas- 
tised Chin He, Han Sin, founder of the 
Han Dynasty, planned to make a kite 
and send it up to measure the distance 
of the palace. This tradition would in- 
dicate a very remote origin of the kite. 

Some attribute the origin or invention 
of the kite to practical purposes. The 
best authorities, however, regard it as 
of ceremonial or religious significance. 
The kite is seen in Asia to retain sug- 
gestions of its original significance as 
the over-soul, a conception akin to that 
of the use of the kite-bird as the em- 
blem of the soul in Ancient Egypt. 

According to Mr. Stewart Culin, Di- 
rector of the Museum of Archeology 
and Paleontology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Koreans attribute the in- 
vention of the kite to a general in 
the war with Japan four hundred 
years ago. His soldiers were dispirited 
by reverses, and at last altogether dis- 
couraged by the appearance of falling 
stars in the sky. He then made a kite, 
to which he attached a small lantern, 
and sent it upon a dark night. The 


jungle, carrying baskets to bring back 
the longed-for meat for the great feast 
it would provide. Yet with all their 
haste the young moon had slipped away 
and the stars shone bravely down be- 
fore, with torches and singing, they 
brought their loaded baskets home. 

“You see,” said Robard to Keema on 
the way, “there was no evil spirit in 
Ilunga, as you call him, or if there was 
it was very easily gotten rid of.” 

“That was the rogue elephant Ilunga 
without a doubt. I have seen the old 
fellow many a time stealing in the 
plantations, but I did him a wrong— 
he could not have been a Moloki, the 
evil one, and if I had known that, I 
should have tried to kill him long ago.” 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


KITE AND THE 
GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS. 


By H. Chadwick Hunter. 


[i or nothing is really known 


soldiers accepted the appearance of the 
light, which seemed like a new star, as 
an auspicious omen and renewed the 
struggle with increased energy. An- 
other story is told of a Korean general 
who bridged an otherwise impassable 
stream by the flying of a kite, which 
lodged in atree. He pulled a strong 
cord across by means of the kite string, 
and continued the process until a bridge 
was constructed. 

In Japan, Ul Shosetsu, who tried to 
overthrow the Tokugawa government 
in the seventeenth century, made a 
large kite on which he ascended to 
overlook the castle of Yedo. The fa- 
mous robber Ishikawa Goemon, in the 
sixteenth century, attempted to steal the 
gold from the fish on the castle of 
Nagoya by mounting on a kite. 

Simple kite-flying in Korea is quite 
secondary to kite-fighting. Kite-flying 
is practiced chiefly with this in view, 
the silk strings being prepared their 
entire length by dipping them in glue 
to which powdered glass or porcelain 
has been added. The moment that two 
kite-strings are crossed the owners 
must play out their lines, or they are 
immediately cut through. 

Of all kites, there are few more in- 
teresting and diversified than those of 
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Malay. The Sultan of Johore sent to 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
no less than fifteen varieties of Malayan 
kites. This collection is now in the 
Museum of Archeology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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tion, and considerable interest is cent- 
ered in the result of its work. 

Though the weather experts do not 
hope to produce a full-fledged flying ma- 
chine, no one can say what their pre- 
liminary work may result in. 








Much investigation is now going on in 
the United States, having for its object 
the scientific development of the kite. 
Most of us have commonly regarded 
the kite as an instrument of innocent 
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sport and of no practical value, particu- 
larly from a scientific point of view. 
The United States Weather Bureau 
at Washington is experimenting in this 
comparatively new field of investiga- 





Prof. C. F. Marvin, Professor of 
Meteorology, who has been assigned 
the directorship of this new work, will 
surely contribute largely to the task 
devolving upon him of devising kites 


2. 


of such forms as will be suitable for use 
in the intended exploration of the upper 
air. The object of developing the kite 
scientifically is the attainment of knowl- 
edge of the temperature, the moisture, 

















wind velocity and other general in- 
teresting meteorological conditions per- 
tinent to-weather work, in altitudes of a 
thousand feet or more. 

A pamphlet just issued, entitled 
“Kite Experiments at the Weather 
Bureau,” by Prof. Marvin, reviews the 
course to be pursued and invites the in- 
terest and co-operation of the public in 
the development of the kite. What is 
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effectiveness of the other? (c) What 
length, fore and aft, is the most effectual 
for the sustaining surfaces? (d) What 
is the most appropriate form and ar- 
rangement of the bridle, not only to se- 
cure the most satisfactory action of the 
kite under winds of variable force, but 
to likewise distribute the strain upon 
the framework, so that lightness, but 
yet not corresponding weakness, of the 

















Fig 5 


THE HUNTER FOLDING WINGED KITE. 


desired can best be stated in Prof. Mar- 
vin’s words: To ascertain “(1st) What 
is the relative lifting power in a given 
wind, square foot for square foot, of 
single-plane kites as compared with the 
cellular kites? (2d) In cellular kites (a) 
How near can the lifting surfaces be to 
each other without detrimental inter- 
ference? (b) How short a distance 
may exist between the forward and 
after cell without the one impairing the 





construction may obtain? (3d) In gen- 
eral, for any kite, what is the best 
angle of incidence? (4th) What is the 
loss due to the pervious structure of the 
cloth, as compared with paper, or bal- 
loon fabric, etc.?” In his analysis, Prof. 
Marvin explains the principles involved 
in the uses of the kite from a scientific 
standpoint. 

Mr. W. A. Eddy, of Bayonne, N. J., is 
well known to those interested in kites, 






























and has, with a modified form of the 
Malay kite, popularly known as the 
“Eddy” kite, accomplished in New 
York city some wonderful results in 
the way of what we may characterize 
as altitudinous photography. 

The flying of kites, aside from any 
scientific importance which may be at- 
tached, is really a very fascinating out- 
of-door diversion. There is hardly one 
of us who does not remember with 
pleasure earlier periods of life, when 
we were engaged in flying kites con- 
structed of paper stretched upon two 
or three sticks according to form de- 
sired. Whether we adopted these pro- 
pensities from the Chinese, who are, 
or were, inveterate kite-flyers, will not 
be discussed here. It suffices to say 
that kite-flying at one time enjoyed 
among us a greater popularity than at 
present. This condition may be due to 
the awkward and unreliable kite with 
long, cumbersome tail attachment for- 
merly known to us. 

All this is now entirely obviated. The 
current of progress has produced new 
forms of kites having no tails, and fly- 
able under certain wind conditions of 
about fifteen miles an hour. 

It is exceedingly interesting to fly 
one of our modern tailless kites of cel- 
lular form, and those who have a desire 
for easy, out-of-door amusement, may 
indulge and gratify themselves to a 
large extent in the making. and flying 
of a good kite, and through the concep- 
tion and development of their ideas 
may produce new and novel features 
leading eventually to the production of 
aflying machine. This thing will surely 
come, and too many experimenters can- 
not be occupied at once at what prom- 
ises, in its accomplishment, honor and 
fortune (the latter, if not for the invent- 
or, for some one else, as is usually the 
case). 

According to Professor Marvin, kite- 
flying is an engineering problem. The 
success of the flying machine is surely 
so. What, then, is more natural than 
that man should fly through the devel- 
opment and evolution of the kite. The 
successful feats of flight by Lilienthal 
were accomplished with a machine of 
great magnitude not unlike in principle 
a multi-plane kite. 

Mr. Lawrence Hargrave, of Sydney, 
N.S. W., Australia, has invented a flying 
machine of great promise, which has for 
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its mainstay the employment of the 
cellular kite. 

Mr. S. A. Potter has devised a marked 
modification of the Hargrave kite, and 
was one of the first Americans to fly the 
cellular kite, which is regarded by some 
investigators as unsuccessful. Mr. Pot- 
ter is one of the weather sharps at the 
Weather Bureau, and under the direc- 
tion of Professor Marvin has constructed 
and flown successfully many kites of 
cellular form. One of his particular de- 
signs is known as the diamond cellular 
kite. 

Interesting myself in the kite work of 
the Weather Bureau, I produced what 
is known as the Hunter folding winged 
kite, using the Potter one as a base, 
with the idea of having a kite which, 
when not in use, could be carefully laid 
aside, and not require a barn to store it 
in; also, by the wing attachments, to 
offer greater sail area, or sustaining 
surface, with a considerably smaller 
ratio of increased weight per square foot 
area, Inthe Weather Bureau work this 
kite attained the highest angular eleva- 
tion of all tested at that stage of the 
experiments. 

One of the noteworthy features of this 
kite is the facility with which it is folded 
for storing, shipping, or conveniently 
carrying it to a desirable location for 
flying. Ordinarily, most of us who are 
employed in large cities do not possess 
a suburban residence, hence, any sport- 
ive proclivities we may possess in the 
line of desiring to fly kites cannot be 
indulged. Weare thereby handicapped 
to some extent. The construction of 
the diamond cell winged kite precludes 
all this inconvenience, and we are en- 


abled to roll'up a kite of an area of — 


twenty-five or thirty square feet, strap 
it to a bicycle or carry it in the hand, 
and in a few minutes are beyond the 
city limits. With a good breeze our kite 
is on high. We are beyond the restric- 
tions of certain police regulations per- 
taining to kites and their uses, and also 
away from the telegraph wires. 

These conveniences cannot be had 
even in the use of some other of our 
modern kites, not to mention the old- 
style tail kites, 

As the winged kite weighs, according 
to construction, but from one to two 
pounds, it can be seen that lightness is 
also one of its features. Its height is 
four feet and it is seven and a half feet 
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wide ; when folded it makes a roll four 
feet long by about three or four inches 
in diameter. There are other kites that 
will fold but not so conveniently, I be- 
lieve. 

While in flight this kite presents to 
the eye, lineaments that are very pleas- 
ing, and is of attractive and imposing 
form—so much so that interest will be 
excited and an impetus be given to an 
outdoor amusement. A little inquiry 
will develop many forms which may 
possibly aid in the advancement and 
development of aerial flight. 

On December 22, 1896, a bill to pro- 
mote aerial navigation was introduced 
in Congress, which proposes to appro- 
priate seventy thousand dollars to be 
distributed to three investigators for 
conducting experiments. 

The following is a complete descrip- 
tion of the winged kite. The accom- 
panying drawings, prepared by the 
writer, are in true linear perspective in 
order to clearly show all parts of frame, 
and are intended to thoroughly instruct 
in the construction of the kite. Some 
other writers have endeavored in their 
articles to explain the construction of 
their kites, but their descriptions are 
generally inadequate. If this descrip- 
tion is accurately followed no mistake 
is possible. 

The two uprights “a” and “b” may 
be one-fourth by three-fourths of an 
inch in their diameters, tapering toward 
their ends as shown; the uprights “c” 
and “d” of same diameters, and taper- 
ing from the middle of the portions 
within the cells as shown. This form 
considerably lightens these sticks, par- 
ticularly “c” and “d,” which in the 
parts without the cells are about one- 
fourth of an inch in each diameter and 
serve mainly to connect the two cells. 
All uprights are four feet long. 

The short struts “e” and “f” are 
fifteen inches long, and are one-fourth 
by one-half of an inch in their diameters. 
The long strut “ g” in the lower cell may 
be one-fourth by five-eighths of an inch 
in its diameters. The long strut “h” in 
the top cell is formed by the combina- 
tion of the win,; supports. These pieces 
taper toward their extreme ends and are 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter at 
“i.” The diameters of the ends “j ” or 
the ends within the cells may be one-half 
by five-eighths of an inch. The broad- 
est sides of these sticks are offered to 
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the eye in elevation, as is also the case 
with the struts “e,” “f,” and“ g”; 
the idea being to offer the narrowest 
edges of the sticks to the wind. 

The struts “e,” “f,” and “g” are pro- 
vided with bifurcated or forked ends, 
and the pieces “k” are not taken into 
account in the measurements given. 
The detail, Figure 2, illustrates the 
ends of the struts “e,” “f,” and “g.” 
The little circles indicate the position 
of the brads. The jaws “k” must be 
securely attached. They project beyond 
the ends of the struts about three-fourths 
of an inch, and taper toward their lips 
as shown. 

Assuming the wings to be twenty- 
five inches wide, the device or hook 
“1,” fully shown in Figure 3, is placed 
twenty-five inches plus the greatest di- 
ameter of the uprights “c” and “d”"— 
three-quarters of an inch—from the 
extreme ends “i” of wing supports. 
The device “1 ”engageswiththe uprights 
“c” and “d” in the manner and for the 
same purpose as the jaw “k” in the 
strut “g.” 

Preferably the short strut “f” is first 
placed into position in the lower cell, 
followed by the long strut in the same 
cell. The strut “e” is next inserted 
in the upper or top cell. The wing sup- 
ports are now thrust through from the 
inside into the apertures in the cloth 
band, causing the device “1” to engage 
with the uprights as shown. The wing 
supports, to which the blocks “m” are 
affixed in order that the ends “j” of 
supports abut against the block, are now 
pressed down, first, however, causing 
one stick to abut against block “m” 
affixed to opposite stick. The free stick 
is then pressed into position, bearing 
against its opposing block. On the stick 
opposite the block “m,” is provided the 
wire device “n,” shown in Figure 4, 
which is thrown into position around 
the end of stick “ j,” which is notched to 
receive it. This firmly locks the wing 
supports together, thus forming the 
strut “h’” in top cell. If one is not 
clever enough to make this device “ n,” 
a strong piece of twine permanently 
affixed will serve, but it is absolutely 
necessary that the wing supports be 
tightly held together. At the points 
where the struts intersect, they may be 
tied firmly together, or small blocks 
forming jaws be secured to struts “e” 
and “f” to receive long struts. 
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The proper lengths of long struts can- 
not be definitely stated on account of 
the unknown tension of the cloth bands, 
but they are approximately thirty-seven 
inches. ‘They may be more or less, but 
certainly of sufficient length to properly 
distend cells. The devices “1” are there- 
fore located thirty-seven inches apart, 
more or less, when wing supports are 
locked together, or of the same distance 
apart as the length of long strut in lower 
cell. Make the wing supports about sixty 
inches long, affix the hooks “1” as al- 
ready stated, place the two sticks to- 
gether, or side by side as they will be 
finally, so that the hooks “1” will be 
thirty-seven inches apart, and then affix 
blocks “m,” abutting against ends of 
sticks. The wing supports pierce the 
cloth band seven and one-half inches 
from either edge, or exactly in its center 
of width. The extreme ends “i” of 
wing supports may be provided with 
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sockets of metal, about one-quarter of 
an inch in diameter, having a screw to 
pass through eyelets in wing tips, thence 
into sockets. Some other method may 
be more conveniently employed, but this 
is very harfdy. : 

The wings are sewed to the uprights 
“ce” and “d” throughout their lengths, 
and remain so when kite is folded or 
rolled. It requires but a minute or two 
to erect or knock-down kite. 

The cloth cells are formed of an end- 
less band eighty inches long and fifteen 
inches wide when their edges have been 
hemmed, and are drawn tightly over 
frame and tacked with about sixteen 
tacks toacell. The materials of which 
the bands for cells are formed may be 
of, and in this order of preference: silk, 
nainsook, cambric, or muslin. 

The frame may be made of white 
pine, or clear spruce. The given dimen- 
sions for frame insure safe construction, 
and the frame is calculated to stand a 
heavy strain, but it may be made a little 
lighter throughout if desired. 

The bridle “p” is about thirty-six 
inches. long and is attached as shown. 
The flying string which is of cable-laid 
hemp thread, obtainable at or through a 
hardware store, is about one-twentieth 
of an inch in diameter, and is attached 
to bridle at a point at right angles to 
the perpendicular of the kite, or about 
sixteen inches from the point of the 
bridle attachment at top cell. Consider- 
able latitude is admitted in the matter 
of the bridle; it may be longer or shorter 
than stated and the flying line may be 
shifted up or down an inch or two in 
order to attain a proper line of flight. 
In scientific kite-flying such a bridle is 
desired as will admit of the kite auto- 
matically adjusting itself into the wind 
so as to cause a continuous ascension 
and maintain as perpendicular a flying 
string as possible, in other words, to 
have the kite fly nearly or directly over- 
head. Here is a problem not yet solved 
and it affords a chance for some one. 

A suitable reel is shown in Figure 5, 
but the usual form of winding string on 
a stick is about as convenient. About 
two thousand feet of string will yield 
plenty of amusement. 

The tie wires “o” diagonally connect- 
ing the uprights “a” and “b” must be 
carefully inserted. They are intended 
to draw together tightly the uprights 
into the jaws of the short struts. 
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The uprights may be placed within 
the jaws or ends of the short struts, and 
the whole secured firmly on the top of 
your bench, table, or floor by the use of 
cleats arranged in atrue rectangle to ac- 
commodate the frame. While the frame 
is held in this position the wires may 
be inserted and fastened under con- 
siderable tension, to be equal in both 
wires. 

The above-described kite contains an 
area of about twenty-five square feet. 
This area may be proportionally in- 
creased for kites of desired larger di- 
mensions. Two or more kites may be 
flown tandem with considerable facility 
and pleasure, and this is easily done. 
The first kite to be added is flown on 
an independent string of about two or 
three hundred feet in length. The end 
of the string is then tied to the main line. 
Each successive kite is attached in a 
similar manner, and with the whole 
aloft an interesting condition is pre- 
sented. 

The first view shows the position of 
the kite in flight, which is about hori- 
zontal. This view is not obtained by 
the person flying the kite, but by a casual 
observer stationed to one side. View 
No. 2 shows the kite complete and ready 
for flight, elevated to a position a few 
feet above the ground. 
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In closing, a word on how to fly a 
large cell kite might be of interest. 

Having attached the flying string, 
everything else being ready, the kite is 
removed, preferably by a second person, 
to a distance of about one or two hun- 
dred feet; if the wind be very light 
it may be necessary to carry it away 
five hundred feet or more. All things 
in readiness, the kite is tossed into the 
air and the person flying takes a few 
rapid steps backward—don’t run—and 
the kite ascends. Ina strong wind the 
kite may be started immediately at the 
hand, though care must be exercised 
that you pay out line rapidly and evenly 
to prevent “ dodging,” as may happen in 
the best-regulated kite ; and even when 
the kite is very high, should a strong 
gust of wind overtake it. Experience 
will teach you how to govern the kite 
when it is aloft, but if it should “ dodge,” 
which is not likely, you must immedi- 
ately give slack string, recovering slowly 
so as not to allow string to snap; kite 
will right up at once and ascend gradu- 
ally. The kite does not “work” into 
the wind as tail kites generally do, but 
soars in a direct line toward the zenith. 

In landing the same care is neces- 
sary as in launching, and when very 
near the ground you must govern kite 
so as to land it gently. 


GOOSE-SHOOTING ON CASCUMPEC BAY. 


By R. R. Fitzgerald. 


ae HERE away 
W to-morrow, 
a Robert?” I 
— asked the 
genial proprietor 
of the _ shooting- 
lodge at the“ Black 
Banks,” on the 
evening of ther2th 
April last, as we 
sat round the fire, 
chatting andsmok- 
‘ ing; ever and 
- anon pausing to 
listen to the storm 
outside as. it shook our habitation to its 
centre. Continuing, I added, “I am for 
the big opening if the storm abates. 
The geese will be driven in to-night, and 
will make for the first water they can 
find ; that’s. my opinion.” 





“T think you are right,” answered the 
man addressed. “I would advise you 
and Sam to take the two tubs and sink 
as close to the edge of Goose Harbor 
as you can. With twenty wooden 
decoys and seven live birds you can 
make a good set-out; that’s about as 
much as you can haul.” 

He referred to a piece of open water 
about two miles distant in a straight 
line across the ice toward Cascumpec. 

“I’m with you,” said Sam, a young 
man of nineteen, who had all the sport- 
ing instincts of his father, the last 
speaker. 

Our shooting-lodge was on the north 
side of Prince Edward Island, nestled in 
a small clearance on the shore-front 
of a forest some six or eight miles 
square. We were not within sound of 
human habitation. An occasional wild. 
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cat was our only visitor. The house 
faced Cascumpec Narrows, a body of 
water extending from Cascumpec Bay 
to Richmond Bay, and lying between 
the land and a continuous stretch of 
sand-hills, which, at a distance out from 
the mainland of between a half and 
three quarters of a mile, ran parallel 
to the shore some twenty miles. 

These narrows, the water in which is 
not over a foot in depth at low tide, nor 
four, at high tide, have been, and still 
are, the feeding-grounds for thousands 
of geese, brant, and duck in their re- 
spective seasons. Narrowchannels run 
through it in every direction, converg- 
ing at different points where they have 
forced an outlet through the sand-hills 
to the sea. The ice formed over these 
channels is the first to melt away in the 
spring; and then the vast ice-sheet, in- 
cluding Cascumpec and Richmond Bays, 
presents a peculiar appearance. These 
narrow streams of open water running 
through it look at a distance like the 
tentacles of a huge octopus extending 
in every direction, the body being 
formed by the larger piece of water 
where the streams meet. 

Itis alongside the openings thus made 


that the goose-shooter plants his rig, 
using floating decoys when the ice is 
solid enough to permit his sinking his 
tub close to the edge, but when not so, 
setting out his flock of decoys well back 


on the ice. At the first of the shooting 
season, beginning, say, early in April, 
the ice, if at all good, is some ten to 
twenty inches thick on the flats, getting 
beautifully less day by day under the 
April sun. 

A fine, bright morning greeted us as 
we tumbled out of bed at seven o’clock. 
Sam was outside in a twinkling to re- 
port on the wind—a rather important 
thing for us, in view of the fact that 
Cascumpec Bay alone had scattered over 
it on every “tentacle” some eighteen 
rigs about half a mile apart one from 
the other. We lay to the eastward of 
them all, and wanted a westerly wind to 
drive the birds within range of our guns. 

“Sou’west, with a little snow,” an- 
nounced Sam in merry tone. “The 
best place in the bay to-day is Goose 
Harbor Bar, or Bar Harbor Goose, as you 
call it,” for I often put it wrong way 
about for fun. 

Breakfast was a short performance 
that morning. We had no tinie to waste 
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in testing the culinary skill of any would- 
be cook. We had had besides a doleful 
experience a morning or so before, after 
eating a meal prepared by one of that 
kind, whose poached eggs had spread 
themselves adhesively over the bottom 
of the frying-pan—sticking closer than 
a brother ; and who had served canned 
tomatoes, cold, on mutton chops, each of 
which was as hard and dry as a wooden 
god! No-—Sir—we had learned to pre- 
fer the old-fashioned cook, whose salt 
fish just fell from the bone, and whose 
potatoes did not require nut crackers to 
break the stone in the centre ! 

The tubs which we use are made of 
hardwood, sometimes round, sometimes 
slightly oval in shape, about two and a 
half feet in diameter, and some three 
feet deep. 

With two of these, filled with decoys, 
and seven live wild geese boxed up in 
a cage made expressly for the purpose, 
and all piled high on two hand-sleighs, 
—for at this time of the year the numer- 
ous small air-holes in the ice prevent 
the use of a horse—Sam and I, with his 
father to help us “sink,” started from 
the main shore a little after eight 
o'clock. 

The ice was like glass, and we were 
soon at our destination at the edge of 
one of the sheets of water where con- 
joined the channels I spoke of. This 
one formed a small harbor to the lee of 
a sand-bar, and now contained an open 
piece of water some four hundred yards 
across. 

We were not long cutting two holes 
in the ice, as near the water’s edge as 
we dared, to sink our tubs in. These 
holes are cut the exact size of the tubs, 
leaving only sufficient room for them to 
go down easily ; then crosswise, under 
the ice, we put down three short pieces 
of fence-rail, to the centre of each of 
which is attached a good strong rope. 
The tub is then placed in the hole, and 
by means of these ropes fastened around 
cleats inside it, we haul it down a few 
inches at a time until the top rim of the 
tub is two inches below the surface level 
of the ice. 

We made a good job of both our tubs, 
sinking them close side by side; and 
after cleaning off every particle of 
broken or scattered ice, we rested from 
our labors. No more complete blind 
can be made. Once in your tub, you 
are below the ice level, and there is ab- 
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solutely nothing to frighten birds. The 
white coat and hat of the sportsman 
completely fill up the tub; and unless 
by his own movement he attracts atten- 
tion, every flock of geese wanting to 
decoy should come within easy range. 
So perfect have I made this rig, that I 
have had birds light within three feet 
of the edge of my tub; and once I actu- 
ally essayed to grab a fellow, but he 
was too quick for me. Of course this 
can only be done when “ you don’t move 
your eyelids.” 

Our tame birds were now set out, four 
at the tail of the flock of decoys and 
three at the head, “ Jack,” the old gan- 
der, among the latter. These decoys 
are so arranged that the bulk of them 
are to windward of the tubs. Placing 
one decoy well to windward we “ build” 
from it to leeward in a V-shape, widen- 
ing as we go, and so that the tubs are 
in the centre of the great body of the 
decoys. The four live birds we located 
not over twenty yards to leeward of the 
tubs. 

“Jack,” the gander, has a thorough 
knowledge of his business. He has 
now been on a tether for at least twenty 
years, spring and fall. When a familiar 
voice says, “ Come, Jack! Come, Jack,” 
in a tone of half-entreaty, he knows well 
what that means. If his head is under 
his wing, with one leg tucked up warm 
in its feather bed, and he is apparently 
in a sound sleep, “Come, Jack,” will 
bring that head out and foot down in a 
twinkling, and up will stretch the long 
neck, and then, after a preparatory 
spiral gyration of it, will come his an- 
swer in a guttural half-growl, half-call, 
“All right; I’m not asleep. Where are 
the birds?” 

To see him cock his eye round, turn- 
ing his head sideways to the sky, you 
would not doubt that he understood the 
warning. Once he sees the coming 
birds, or hears their distant call, then 
out comes the finest full, clear-throated 
“honk” you ever heard from a Can- 
ada goose! Honestly, I believe he 
loves his work. 

I have seen birds high in the air over 
him wheel in answer to his summons, 
and then is clearly perceptible a tri- 
umphant note in every succeeding call. 
It does not require a very keen observer 
to detect the varying tones of confi- 
dence, entreaty and encouragement as 
this master-hand answers and reanswers 


the incoming flock, with an almost Sa- 
tanic gleefulness in the final “ clucking 
call” which brings them to his feet. I 
have seen him often at his “calling” 
not a pun—and have not the slightest 
doubt of his intelligent appreciation 
of it. 

*“ Now, Sam,” I remark after we are 
safely ensconced in our tubs, “ where is 
the flight ?” 

“ Coming,” replies the lad confidently. 
At his age, the good thing is always 
coming without a shade of doubt—at 
mine, experience has unfortunately 
made the hope less buoyant. I, how- 
ever, said to him, “Sam, I have a 
bargain to offer you, and I think it is 
a fair one. Suppose every time I make 
a right and left and you don’t, you give 
me a goose, and every time I do not, I 
give you 25 cents ; that is, provided you 
kill one bird at the time I fail to make 
the double shot, for we must have 
something to fix the range, and your 
killing a bird will do that.” 

“ Humph,” says Sam, “geese are worth 
50 cents.” “Yes,” I answer, “but if you 
shoot well there is small chance of 
my getting many from you, while if we 
both only shoot fairly well, you pocket 
a quarter pretty constantly.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” said Sam, “but mind, 
two birds don’t count if they fall to the 
same barrel.” 

“Look up the Narrows!” whispers 
Sam. My eyes are soon strained in 
that direction, and I am gladdened 
by the sight of a flock of eighteen or 
twenty birds coming our way. I am 
in the leeward tub, and will give the 
word when to shoot. “You'll take the 
head of the flock, Sam. I'll let some 
of the birds pass me before I call. With 
this wind they must decoy to our left, 
so keep your head fixed that way, while 
I follow them.” 

With my eyes just over the top of 
the tub I watch the approaching birds. 
They have apparently noticed our set- 
out though some two miles distant, 
for a faint “honk” comes to my ears, 
“Jack” has heard it, too, for there is a 
gurgle from him to my right. Now a 
clearer note from the flock, and ther 
“Jack” gives the answering call with 
no uncertain sound. 

Talk about your shooting! but get 
into a tub and have a flock of these 
magnificent birds circle round and 
round you, ever coming nearer and. 
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nearer, and you will know what it is to 
hear your heart thump against your 
breast-bone, like an old-fashioned iron 
door-knocker on its metal plate! “Keep 
cool.” Yes, easily said. “Take your 
time.” Still easier said, but not done, 
when these huge birds at one hundred 
and twenty yards off look as if they 
were right on you. But the old hand 
has an infallible rule—“ Let them come 
as far as they will if they light on your 
nose,” and then only you are sure of a 
shot. 

Onour birdscome. They have taken 
their last wheel, and with wings out- 
stretched, some eighty yards to leeward, 
are swooping downward straight for 
our decoys. What a babel of sound! 
Soon to my left I see several huge forms, 
with hardly moving wing and extending 
feet, speeding past our tubs, not twenty 
yards distant. Now, Sam has a clear 
shot, and I give “the word.” Up we 
get, and I lay my trusted “ hammerless ” 
on, first one, and then another of our 
deluded victims. Both drop short to the 
ice. Sam has fired at the head birds, 
and when I look round I see two strug- 
gling formsinfrontofhim. “Hurrah!” 
I shout, for middle age has its boyish 
moments. “Well done, Sam; that is 
the kind of beginning I like—four birds, 
four shots.” I hate to see a fellow take 
a good shot as a matter of course. That 
kind of a chap is always thinking of his 
reputation, and in nine cases out of ten 
he has not got any. When I was a 
young man, first double blood always 
meant a drink. I don’t want the drink 
now, but I want the shout. 

After we have made decoys of our 
dead birds we curl ourselves down in 
our tubs at once, for one flock generally 
means more following. 

“Keep low,” I hear Sam whisper. 
“They're right on i$!” I am low 
enough, as I am sitting on the bottom 
of the tub resting my legs. “ Allright,” 
I answer. “You give the word this 
time ; I won’t look up, and you may 
let them light if you like; you know I 
never can.” 

Sam has been coaxing me to let the 
birds light, as we could kill more that 
way, but I will not do it. Once they 
are well within range, I give them their 
chance for life. Isee no sport in killing 
them on the ice. You would throttle 
the man you caught shooting a snipe on 
the ground, and why should not the 


king of birds have an equal chance for 
his life ? 

A few moments of anxious waiting, 
and I think I hear a faint “ Now,” made 
certain by two sharp reports in quick 
succession. I am up in an instant, and, 
looking round, see a single goose some 
sixty yards distant, tailing off at full 
speed; I follow him with a charge of 
BB and another of AAA, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing him come to ice 
with a broken wing. 

I then see for the first time two dead 
birds sprawling on the ice. “Sam,” I 
say, looking straight at him, “ what does 
this mean?” With a twinkle in his 
eye he answers: “There were only 
three birds. I let them light, as you 
said, and took one sitting, and the other 
as he rose. You did not make your right 
and left, did you?” 

I laugh outright. 
call that fair play?” 

“Look at your goose,” shouts Sam. 
True enough, he requires looking after, 
for he is making off with the wind at a 
lively pace, running and flapping along 
the ice. Hastily ramming in two car- 
tridges I make after him. I soon get 
within range, and seeing he is a mag- 
nificent bird, only tipped on the wing, I 
determine to catch him if possible. The 
ice is smooth and slippery, and after he 
has doubled on me a couple of times I 
see I have my work cut out. I lay down 
my gun and go in for a dodging match. 
I don’t know if any of my readers have 
ever tried to catch a wounded goose on 
slippery ice. If they have they will 
appreciate my efforts. I measure my 
length several times just in the rear of 
his tail as he whisks off at a right angle 
to right or left, as it suits him. The 
only way tocatch him is to throw my- 
self bodily on him. Unfortunately for 
me I threw myself all right—but not on 
him ; like Paddy’s flea, “Sure I put my 
finger on him and he wasn’t there.” 
However, as my wind is better than his, 
at last I succeed in falling over him. 

He is a beauty! and a close examina- 
tion shows that only the outer bone of 
his winz is injured ; not ashot elsewhere. 
Tucking him under my arm I carry him 
back. We put him on a tether among 
the other live birds, and when he stands 
up he is a bigger bird than “ Jack.” 

Sam looks at him admiringly, for he 
must weigh over eleven pounds. “I'll 
give you my two dead birds for him,” 


“ You rascal, do you 
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sayshe. “No, Sam,” I reply, “I'll make 
you a present of him; I know you would 
like to have a goose of your ownfand this 
will heap coals of fire on your head for 
your bad conduct.” 

An hour passes, and no further birds 
appearing I look at my watch and ex- 
claim, “Seven birds, and ten minutes to 
one ; not so bad for a forenoon.” There 
is a hungry feeling “about me,” felt 
most acutely about two feet above my 
boot-tops, and I add, “I’m going in to 
get a bite of lunch, Sam; you can keep 
both eyes peeled until I come back.” 
And to tell you the truth, I want to see 
whether the Squire from Kensington has 
arrived, that prince of entertainers, and 
brother of our worthy host. 
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I make short time over that two-mile 
stretch, and soon smell savory meat, 
such as my soul loves—the rich savor 
of a mutton-chop just as it is turned 
over on the pan. A prime Canada chop 
is to be equaled only in England, and 
our host has it to perfection. 

A grasp of the Squire’s hand, and a 
merry toast all round, put me in humor 
to give them the score. “Not so bad 
for the first morning,” said Robert. 
“There will be a flight in the afternoon, 
or I am mistaken.” : 

That afternoon’s shooting I may give 
you some other time. There were some 


_incidents in it worth the telling, too good 


to be crowded in at the tail-end of any 
other performance. 


CANOE AND GUN. 


By Ed. W. Sandys. 


\ FEW years 


ago spring 

shooting 

was’ not 
only lawful but 
very popular on 
some of the best 
grounds of the 
United States and 
Canada. The 
game—swan, 
geese, duck, snipe 
and many’ varie- 
ties of waders—- 
abounded, and 
none but the best- 
informed — sports- 
man ever paused 
to consider the 
question of the 
game-supply for 
the future. 

On the storied 
grounds of “ For- 
rester’’—the lake 
and marsh region 
of Western On- 
tario—the evil-working sport flourished 
amazingly, and few indeed were the 
men who did not pull trigger during 
the last week of March and the four 
weeks of April. 

A little band of the right sort realized 
that spring shooting was not only fool- 
ish, but closely akin to crime against 
the sportsman’s nwritten code, yet a 











long time elapsed before the work of re- 
formation took practical shape. We knew 
that the shooting of game birds while 
migrating northward to their breeding- 
grounds was wrong and against the 
principles of both humanity and com- 
mon sense, but the unregenerate per- 
sisted in shooting, the law allowed them 
to do so, and we did a trifle of shooting 
too, though always ready to hail the 
passage of a measure forbidding it. 

At last, when the veriest duffer could 
see that the gun should be idle during 
spring, rational counsel prevailed, the 
law was amended, and spring shooting 
ranked with the things that had been. 
But the sport died hard, and loud and 
angry were the murmurs in many quar- 
ters. And small blame tothe boys who 
kicked, for they indeed lost pleasant 
sport! Coming as it did after the long, 
chill monotony (where the gun was 
concerned) of three-fourths of a Cana- 
dian winter, spring shooting was some- 
thing like the first taste of freedom to a 
released prisoner. 

Slowly the grimed snow melted and 
woke singing rivulets among the sod- 
den slopes; slowly the rivers roused 
in their fettered beds; reluctantly the 
icebonds honey-combed, and yielded to 
persistent showers and smiling sin, till 
strong waters wrenched their failing 
bonds asunder and whirled the ice in 
crashing, grinding ruins down to the 
glancing levels of the great lakes. 
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Then came wondrous, pitch -dark 
nights, when misty airs bore strange 
perfumes as though from founts of last- 
ing life; when darkness from sun to 
sun was cleft with the hissing wedges 
of winged myriads hurrying North, and 
thrilled with countless calls and signals 
of feathered hosts. Day after day the 
sun drew the frost in vaprous haze from 
the reeking land ; faint jingles of bird- 
song whispered from sheltered thick- 
ets, discolored waters rippled with the 
“strikes” of running fish and the sky 
was printed with black V’s and lines of 
wild fowl. 

These were the days of the spring 
shooter—days when it was good to be 
outdoors, if only to breathe the air, to see 
the strange unfolding of growing things 
and to listen to the hum of wings and 
the ceaseless chorus of giad frog-music. 
Time and time again I have “lain out” 
at night in boat or on some half-dried 
stack, or pile of drift, and tallied the 
unseen travelers overhead. Eyes are 
not necessary to the sportsman for cer- 
tain observations, and if he has earnest- 
ly studied his craft, his ears can readily 
perform the labor of his eyes after 
darkness has closed in. To-the trained 
ear the sounds of different wings are as 
distinct as notes of music and the voices 
of the night require no help of eyes to 
determine their origin. To the sports- 
man-naturalist —and every sportsman 
should be something of a naturalist if 
he would derive the full pleasure of his 
favorite pursuit—there are few more 
enjoyable occupations than such night 
watches. But let us take canoe and gun. 

One April day, just prior to the pass- 
ing of the law prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing, my good friend H appeared 
and haled me from the overhauling of 
a lot of stuffed specimens and dearly- 
prized skins. Spring lagged that year 
and the ice had yielded stubbornly to a 
somewhat puny attack of rain and sun- 
shine. But at last the weather settled, 
and the quick warmth characteristic of 
spring in western Ontario asserted itself. 
For some time we had been talking of a 
trip down the Thames by canoe to the 
broad marshes contiguous to Lake St. 
Clair,and most of our outfit, suchas it was, 
had been ready for days. H wanted 
sport only, while I intended to combine 
shooting with the securing of certain 
much-desired specimens. H soon 
got down to business. Closely following 











his cheery “ Hello!” came a contempt- 
uous glance at my taxidermist’s outfit ; 
then. h@é waved his hand toward a big 
blue chest with many trays, wherein 
my choicest skins were stored for safety, 
and he said: “Chuck all this infernal 
wool and feathers into your blessed 
blue box and let's get out of here. The 
weather's all right now, but I'll bet 
you're not half ready !” 

“Yes, I am, been ready for days ; but 
I wanted to om 

“Of course you wanted to! Never 
knew when you didn’t want to some- 
thing or other. But I’m going now/ 
D’ye hear? And I want you to hustle 
these silly remains out of sight, or I'll 
pack ’em for you!” 

The bare idea of H touching one 
of those skins was so horrible that I 
hurried them into their trays and locked 
the box. Then we set to work on the 
outfit. We might be gone two or three 
days, but the preparations were very 
simple, as we could always reach a farm 
house if things went wrong. My lot 
consisted of a pair of long rubber wad- 
ers, twelve-gauge hammerless and as- 
sorted shells loaded with goose, duck 
and snipe shot, a few cans of meat, bot- 
tle of pickles, tea, pepper and salt in 
small tins, knife, fork, spoon, tin cup 
and plate, a sinall tin tea-pail, a few 
pounds of bacon, a hatchet, some cot- 
ton-batting and strong paper for the 
specimens, and a tin box of matches. 
To these H added four loaves of 
homemade bread done up in a rubber 
blanket, a quart of rye, plate, cup, etc., 
his waders, ten-gauge and shells, anda 
small lantern. We each wore corduroy 
suits and ordinary land boots, as rub- 
bers are uncomfortable save when actu- 
ally wading. This outfit made a small 
pile when neatly stored in the stanch 
Peterboro, and after going over every- 
thing twice to be certain that no neces- 
sity had been overlooked, we were ready 
to start. 

The swift, uneasy current of the swol- 
len river ran within a gunshot of my 
home, and a few moments sufficed for 
the carrying down and launching of the 
good canoe. Our plan was to float 
downstream for about six miles to 
where the forest-lands ended on the 
edge of the broad plains. At this point 
a government ditch as large as a fair- 
sized creek had been cut at a right-angle 
to the river. This ditch ran inland 
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entirely across the plains, its upper end 
connecting with Jeanette’s Creek at a 
long point of forest several miles from 
the river. 

For the stage of the trip by river 
the rapid current favored us, and we 
judged from the height of water that 
there would be only a trifling current 
in the big ditch. Up this we intended 
to work to its junction with Jeanette’s, 
pass the night in the point of woods, 
and then float down Jeanette’s for miles 
through the marshes to where its flood 
joined the river two miles from Lake 
St. Clair and ten miles from our side- 
trip up the ditch. 

It was a lazy man’s plan, for most of 
the trip would be merely floating with 
the waters, but the final sixteen-mile 
leg homeward promised a healthy warm- 
ing at the paddles. This stage had to 
be up river, but we hoped to find plenty 
of flooded flats and long reaches of back- 
water to save our reluctant arms. 

As we made ready to board the ca- 
noe H spun up a coin, remarking, 
“ Your choice for the bow.” ‘“ Head!” 
I exclaimed and so it proved. The 
bow-man was liable to have a heap of 
fun on such cruises, for river-duck of 
various kinds were certain to show long 
before we reached the ditch. 

H — grinned as I put shells in both 
guns and placed them side by side for- 
ward of my paddling thwart. Right 
well he knew that no man was allowed 
to hold gun behind me in boat or canoe, 
for this is a golden rule, the value of 
which was impressed on me once when 
a practiced sportsman blew a pocket off 
my shooting-coat and a hole through 
the bow of my canoe while endeavoring 
to get a shot at an unexpected duck. 
How that charge managed to miss my 
back, I have never learned, but the es- 
cape taught me a lesson, and if ever a 
man shoots me from behind under such 
conditions, it’ll be my own fault. 

We knelt in our places, and a couple 
of vigorous swings of the paddles sent 
our craft leaping out into the main cur- 
rent. Then her shapely nose was poked 
down stream and she flew westward 
under the double impetus of rushing 
flood and sweeping paddles. Past the 
little town, under the two bridges we 
sped, catching a glimpse of a waving 
hat at one point and hearing an admir- 
ing “Give it to her!” from some fel- 
low at another. 
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Soon we reached the open country, 
where tall trees fringed the banks and 
fat, level fields extended far on either 
hand. Some magic inthe air, aided by 
the fact of our cruise being the first of 
the season, caused us to buckle to the 
paddles with joyous power, and for a 
mile and a half the pace was ascorcher. 
Then buttons over chests seemed to 
draw strangely tight, forearms numbed 
with dull pain, and surprised knees re- 
belled against their unusual position. 
In fact we realized that we were only 
in half condition, in spite of much skat- 
ing and winter exercise. Two brief, 
cold, and, I regret to say, very uncom- 
fortable periods alongside of a bed dur- 
ing wintry morns and eves, don’t fit a 
man for kneeling in a canoe, to say 
naught of the number of times an ordi- 
nary fellow “ breaks training.” 

The first wild spurt took the wire- 
edge off, and we were quite content to 
lounge and drift for a spell. It was too 
pleasant in that balmy air and glorious 
sunshine for man to work ; there was 
no occasion for hurry as the current 
bore us fast enough, so we yielded to 
the influence which Riley puts some- 
thing like this : “ Jest a loaferin’ eround 
as Idern please, when the green comes 
back to the trees.” 

We became too careless, for a smart 
pattering on the water called my atten- 
tion to a bufflehead that I should have 
seen before he took wing. Instinctively 
my hand flashed toward the gun, but I 
was too late, and I knew it, so the buf- 
flehead escaped for the time. This in- 
cident roused our shooting blood, and 
H said, “Get ready for ‘em; I'll 
keep her straight.” 

I rested half upon my knees and half 
on the thwart, holding the twelve in 
readiness. Round a couple of bends we 
glided till we came to a long reach, 
where two rows of half-submerged wil- 
lows marked the rightful banks of the 
river. <A flicker of white and black 
caught my eye, and I whispered, “ Fan- 
heads—on the right.” 

Smoothly and quickly the canoe 
curved inshore till she swept the wil- 
lows ; and with a splash and a patter 
four small ducks sped low over the 
water not more than twenty yards 
ahead. Two white V’s gleamed on the 
heads of the first and third, and ahead 
of these tell-tale marks the gun swung 
in turn, The ducks were perhaps two 
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yards apart, and luckily the quick dou- 
ble cut down the drakes aimed at, leav- 
ing their little sad-colored wives to whiz 
away in safety to find more fortunate 
husbands. 

The hooded merganser, generally 
termed “fan-head” owing to its beauti- 
ful crest, is a fish duck and worthless 
for the table, but the drakes are lovely 
in their bravery of velvet-black and 
snow-white, and make handsome speci- 
mens if properly mounted. The two 
dead ones were secured and gently 
shaken to free their plumage from 
water. As I held one by a foot a 
small minnow slipped from his mandi- 
bles. The throats and nostrils of the 
birds were carefully plugged with cotton; 
then we laid the bodies in a safe place, till 
they could be secured in strong paper. 

A mile below I made a fool-shot at 
a pair of wood-duck. I heard their low, 
musical cry—“ oo-week 00-week—” and 
marked them crossing from right to 
left. The gorgeous drake was leading 
with the quieter-tinted duck close be- 
hind, and they offered what should have 
been a sure double. I miscalculated 
the distance, however, and by not hold- 
ing far enough ahead of the drake, 
managed to kill his mate. A hurried 
second barrel missed the drake clean 
as he towered swiftly. We secured the 
duck blithely enough, for the wood-duck 
is a dainty morsel. 

As we drifted on, H 
thing and exclaimed “ What’s that? 
look! right in the sun.” I looked and 
saw slow flashes of silvery white, like 
the beat of broad wings against the 
sun’s blaze. I knew not whether the 
bird was within, or beyond range, but 
risked a snap-shot. For a moment the 
light completely blinded me, but H—— 
yelled, “Bully! you tipped his wing ; 
he’s coming down.” Two hundred 
yards away a grand white bird was 
slowly sinking to the water, into which 
it fell at last with a despairing flop. A 
grain of shot had pinioned it, so we 
turned the canoe about and held her 
against the stream. The gull, for such 
it was, drifted quickly down to us, and 
after some skillful maneuvering, I man- 
aged to seize some feathers as the wings 
flapped in vain attempts at flight. 

The gull was a beauty, all spotless 
white save the black flight-feathers and 
a saddle of delicate blue-gray. He was 
a big, lusty bird, and his bright golden 
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eyes flashed with mingled fear and an- 
ger, and his sturdy golden bill struck 
my hand like a small pickaxe as I lifted 
him into the canoe. He bit like the 
deuce as I held him, and it was advisable 
to get rid of him as quickly as possible. 

With my penknife I amputated the 
trifle of wing the shot had cut; then we 
paddled ashore below a small farm- 
house wherein dwelt a fisherman-farmer 
whom I knew well. I made arrange- 
ments for him to pen, feed and water 
the gull, and to take it to my home the 
first trip he made totown. Eventually 
that gull became as tame as a chicken 
and used to trot about the place winter 
and summer. His flat feet supported 
him on the snow, and could do no dam- 
age or scratching during flower-time, 
and he flourished for two years. One 
bitter night a big horned owl sang 
a basso solo from the top of the coach- 
house, and in the morning, tracks and 
a few feathers were all that remained 
of my gull. That owl was a repeater, 
and next night he came again. He 
now stares with glassy yellow eyes 
from a niche in my ancestral hall. 

After getting rid of the gull we 
floated on our way, and at last reached 
the confluence of ditch with river. The 
water of the ditch moved faster than 
we had anticipated, so coats were dis- 
carded and for a mile the paddles 
flashed in strong, regular beat. Then 
we reached the edge of the plains and 
found them flooded far as eye could see 
to the westward. 

A railway line, with a deep ditch on 
either side, crossed our route and we 
halted to examine the ditches. The 
water in them was clear as glass and 
running freely, and ere long we saw 
a big pike dart from the muddy main- 
water and speed up a ditch. H 
seized his gun and gave chase at once, 
and the roar of the big ten-gauge 
shortly sounded the doom of the pike. 
There were many other fish, for the 
spring “run” was on, but the big one 
H secured was all we could eat 
that night. 

To lessen labor I rigged a long painter 
and, walking beside the ditch, towed the 
canoe for miles, while H—— squatted in 
luxury and kept her nose off shore with 
an occasional touch of the paddle. As 
we neared Jeanette’s Creek, the flood 
deepened until the ditch was lost and 
we could paddle at will in any direction. 























The great plains looked like a lake of 
muddy water, and for fifteen miles in 
one direction only tops of tall dead 
rushes and an occasional stunted shrub 
hinted that the expanse was dusty dry 
during summer. 

To the sportsman, that drowned level 
presented a picture which will never be 
duplicated on this continent. Only the 
famous English fens, in their best days, 
ever rivaled the marshes of St. Clair 
and Raleigh and Dover plains. In every 
direction were floating, or flying, huge 
rafts of wild fowl —hundreds of thou- 
sands of them being in sight at once. 
Mallard, black-duck, pintail, redhead, 
bluebill, widgeon, wood-duck, blue and 
green winged teal, bufflehead, ruddy- 
duck, merganser, goldeneye, coot and 
grebe comprised the bulk of that 
feathered host, but several compara- 
tively rarer varieties would be noticed 
during a day’s shooting. 

Geese in thousands, mostly big Cana- 
das, with perhaps an occasional brant 
and snow-goose, swept landward and 
lakeward at the birth and death of each 
day. Even the Western prairies never 
surpassed the show of birds on these 
plains. Wisps of snipe and clouds of 
plover haunted the muddy exposed 
ridges at earliest spring; and later, when 
the waters had receded and the short, 
new grass showed green above the mud, 
a man could have snipe-shooting that 
he would never forget. From twenty- 
five to fifty brace a day might reward a 
crack performer. Dogs were seldom 
used, as birds were so plentiful that 
“walking them up” was the better 
plan. “Frank Forrester’s” descriptions 
of these grounds were not exaggerated, 
for, though thousands more birds must 
have frequented them during his reign, 
his greatest bags might have been easily 
duplicated or surpassed in my day. 

Yet, with all this swarming feathered 
life in plain view, it was no easy trick to 
kill a boat-load of game. The almost 
total lack of cover and the tremendous 
spread of feeding-grounds were strong- 
ly against the sportsman. At dawn and 
dusk red-hot flight shooting was the 
order, but during the long days little 
could be done, save by those who thor- 
oughly knew the country and the habits 
of the birds. Many varieties of the 
river-duck followed the creeks into the 
woods and so afforded fine opportuni- 
ties. But when April’s changeful moods 
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brought a breeze and an unexpected 
snow-squall, then was the red-letter day. 
Guns could roar unceasing from dawn 
to dusk and a boat would hardly hold 
one good shot’s bag. 

With uncounted hosts of birds in view 
we paddled slowly to where Jeanette’s 
Creek traversed the point of forest. As 
we neared our objective point a storm 
of teal burst from the woods and whizzed 
across our bow. Five tumbled in re- 
sponse to two barrels and were soon 
gathered. On a little knoll close by 
stood asmall straw stack, left from the 
threshing of the previous year. In this, 
if it proved dry enough, we decided to 
make our quarters for the night. By 
steady pulling at the straw, we made a 
roomy tunnel into the stack and secured 
enough dry litter to sleep snugly on. 
Better quarters could not be desired and 
we had everything ready ere the sun 
sank low. Then we exchanged boots 
for rubbers, and waded through the 
shallow water in the woods to the creek, 
Perched on convenient stumps we 
waited for ducks to come. 

Teal, wood-duck, merganser and but- 
terball were our chief visitors. They 
came in paits, in fours and in flocks, and 
a merry half hour followed. Necessarily 
a few birds were lost, but we carried two 
heavy bunches back to the stack when 
the gloom under the trees grew too dense 
for shooting. We were far to one side 
of the regular flight of the geese, so we 
took the canoe and paddled half a mile 
into the open. Here we could do noth- 
ing till the darkness sufficed to conceal 
us, and for a time we watched the 
winged torrents roll past well out of 
gunshot on right and left. 

How long that immense procession 
of geese and duck continued I do 
not know; certainly it lasted far into 
the night. After it had grown so dark 
that we could barely distinguish any- 
thing, flocks passed directly above us. I 
missed several guesswork chances, but 
H did better, as he pulled down two 
big Canadas with one barrel. Then we 
returned to our straw burrow. 

No sooner had we made all snug than 
we discovered that wolfish appetites 
follow such a day’s work. A tin of meat 
was opened and half a loaf of bread 
sliced. With dry straw I soon started 
a merry blaze, and H—— put a measure 
of tea into the tin pail. At this juncture 
proceedings suddenly ceased, and we 
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stared at each other with grave intensity. 

“Yes,” I remarked a half-minute later, 
“we two infernal idiots passed the rail- 
road ditches and the only good water 
within miles without ever thinking of 
our ¢ea. H , you're a horrible ass !”’ 

“Yep !and you’d trot dead heats with 
me every time we started,” he replied. 

“Water, water everywhere, and nota 
drop to drink,” I warbled, for to think 
of using any of the soupy blend which 
surrounded us was a rank absurdity. 
H echoed the last words “ not a drop 
to drink,” then he made a dive for his 
quart of rye and held it up triumphantly. 

“Yes, old man, but that’s not water, 
as we'll probably find out ere morning.” 
However, he took a swig and passed it 
over; next he split his big pike in half, 
spitted a portion on a green switch, and 
proceeded to cook his supper. 

“You’ve got other fish to fry,” he re- 
marked as he waggled his head toward 
the remainder of the pike, thereby ex- 
plaining that if I wanted brain-food I 
must fix it for myself. I said nothing 
but sawed away at the tinned beef and 
bread, feeling in my heart that a horrible 
thirst would surely follow. When the 
fish was scorched to H ’s satisfaction, 
he sat down and sampled it. I watched 
him closely and caught a sort of stony 
expression on his face after the first 
mouthful. 

“Try some, old man; it’s great /” he 
said as he passed it over. 

Now a pike is very little good under 
the most favorable conditions, but one 
taken from muddy water and half-smok- 
ed, half-cooked over a fire of mouldy 
straw, is surely a marvel of abomina- 
tion. I filled my smallest tooth with 
it, caught its weird flavor, thought of 
barn-yard cleaning in a wet spring, and 
ejected the morsel as a pellet leaveth the 
putty-blower. Faugh! it was vile. We 
both finished with beef and bread and 
the rye. 

Our bacon was intended for use when 
we reached a fish-shanty with stove and 
frying-pan—but this haven was yet dis- 
tant one day’s floating. After we had 
eaten all we could shake down, I took 
the dry tea out of the pail, and after 
wading far out, filled the tin with water 
and stood it aside, trusting that a “ favor- 
able settlement” would be reached by 
daylight. Then we smoked for an hour 
and thought hard thoughts of the clear 
water we had carelessly passed by. 
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In time the diet of salt meat and dry 
bread produced its natural thirst, and we 
were driven in desperation to gargle our 
throats with the nearest water. Its taste 
was what might have been expected and 
its most marked result was the filling of 
our teeth with minute sandy particles. 

Our straw-burrow proved first-rate 
and we slept quite comfortably consider- 
ing all things. Every time we woke, 
‘twas to hear the ceaseless chatter and 
gabble of fowl and the hum and whish 
of swift wings winnowing the blackness 
overhead, 

At gray dawn we crawled out and 
promptly made for the water-pail. An 
eighth of an inch of yellow deposit 
marred the bottom of the tin, but we 
managed by careful work to swallow a 
few mouthfuls of doubtful fluid. Then 
the problem arose of how to get the 
sediment out of the pail without spoiling 
what little good water was left. H 
suggested racking it off into one of his 
boots, but I voted that down. Finally 
we took the rubber blanket and ginger- 
ly poured the half-clarified fluid into a 
roughly shaped pocket. Then I washed 
the pail as thoroughly as possible, put 
in a portion of tea, poured back the 
saved water and placed the pail almost 
in our rebuilt straw fire. That tea was’ 
great—it was so strong that we had to 
taste tea, and anything on earth was 
preferable to agua impura. 

After a feed of meat and bread we 
donned our waders and went to the 
creek and our old stumps again. Px 
before sunrise and for an hour after duck 
flew up and down in fair numbers, and 
among some fifteen killed, I secured 
three wood-drakes in royal spring plu- 
mage. 

After the flight ceased, we waded 
about the open for an hour and made 
two interesting discoveries. The first 
was not altogether pleasant to H——, 
and he made it unexpectedly. Happening 
to go to where some branches of a bush 
showed a couple of feet above the water, 
he found coiled round the twigs three 
big copperheads. He promptly blew 
the lot back to the present home of the 
Serpent with acharge of No. 5. But 
these were not all; every second branch 
or stout rush that offered support had 
its coiled refuge—we found fully fifty 
of different kinds, and after the sun 
gained power we could see the long 
graceful bodies furrowing the waveless 
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water in every direction. Colonies on 
colonies of snakes had been drowned out 
and were waiting with serpent’s wisdom 
and patience for the going down of the 
flood. 

I thought of our stumps and the many 
logs floating or showing above the water 
in the woods, and we explored in that 
direction. Snakes everywhere, and some 
of them great fellows. There were so 
many that we would not waste shells on 
them, but armed ourselves with clubs 
and beat the life out of as many as we 
could get a whack at. One copperhead, 
over five feet long, I kept as a specimen, 
H hardly relished such neighbors and 
when a wicked copperhead made a dab 
at him he shouted: “Let’s get out of 
here ; these brutes make me feel creepy 
all over!” 

Our second discovery was a long, 
muddy ridge, some twenty yards broad, 
which just showed above the flood. On 
this were massed snipe and plover from 
all directions, and we had ten minutes 
of rattling fun before the birds were 
driven to remoter quarters. When we 
returned to the canoe H——’s mind was 
still snake-haunted, and he said, “TI’ll 
bet there’s fifty of ’em hidden about 
this stack—and we’ve been sleeping 
‘among ’em!” 

“ Like enough,” I replied; “let’s look.” 
We had searched barely quarter way 
round the stack when we discovered 
two snakes coiled in a sunny place, and 
H declined to investigate further. 
He proposed firing the stack, and as its 
owner would surely burn it later, we 
decided to save him trouble and touched 
a match to the straw. It blazed fairly 
well, and ere we started the canoe we 
marked several snakes leaving the straw 
for the water. How many serpents and 
how many of the short-tailed field mice 
perished in that little conflagration will 
never be known, but the total would 
doubtless be astonishing. 

We paddled to the creek, and as soon 
as the canoe was fairly in the current, 
H——,who had the bow this time, ceased 
work and sat with his gun ready. I did 
little more than keep the craft’s nose 
pointed aright, and so we drifted lazily 
on and on through three-fourths of the 
glorious spring day. 

Chances at duck leaving the water, 
or whirling in flocks up stream were 
numerous, and H tumbled a fair 
share of what came his way. As usual, 











the majority of the fowl which came 
within range were small river-duck, 
wood-duck, butflehead, teal, merganser, 
and the like. The big duck are always 
more shy, and ever as we glided along, 
before us rose a living wall of mal- 
lard, black duck and pintail, followed by 
clouds of the clumsy, useless coot. The 
big duck always rose well out of gun- 
shot, and the coot, though they allowed 
us to approach closer, were spared, as 
we had no use for them. 

After H had controlled both guns 
for a distance of about six miles, we 
changed places, and I took what chances 
offered. His bombardment had fright- 
ened the fowl to a considerable extent 
and flocks did not dash above, or past 
us, with the same recklessness they had 
shown in the morning. Still I had 
plenty of sport, and when late in the 
afternoon we reached the point where 
the creek joined the river, a pile of 
beautiful birds filled a goodly section 
of the canoe. 

Where we reached the river the water 
was two hundred yards broad and run- 
ning furiously. On the farther side, 
perched on alow mound, was the fishing- 
shanty where we proposed passing the 
night. Owing to the condition of the 
river, the fishermen were miles away 
at their homes, so we would have the 
shelter all to ourselves. 

Pointing the nose of the canoe well 
up stream, we put beef into our strokes 
and dashed toward midstream. The 
canoe staggered under the conflicting 
strain of water and brawn, her hollow 
bow hummed with bubbling, whirling 
water, but do what we could, the cur- 
rent bore us steadily downward. We 
breathed hard when at last we gained 
the slack-water fully fifty yards below 
theshanty. H grumbled at the lost 
way to be made up, but when I said, 
“There’s a keg of water, a cook-stove 
and a skillet in that fish-house,” he 
grabbed his paddle and exclaimed, 
“Then for land’s sake let’s get there 
and have a decent drink!” 

The shanty was tidy and dry, and, 
as expected, contained the fishermen’s 
cooking outfit and an old wine barrel 
nearly filled with pure _ well-water. 
How we did drink! Only the man 
who has paddled all day on salt, or 
fouled water, and had his burning thirst 
aggravated by the sight and sound of 
fluid he craves but dares not touch, can 
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appreciate our attack on that barrel. 
Next we started a fire in the cook-stove 
and soon the shanty reeked with the 
odor of birds and bacon frying. 

When table was laid for two it bore 
a royal feast of birds, bread and gravy, 
pickles, tinned stuff and a steaming pail 
of tea. When we left it, traces of the 
spread were few and very greasy. 

Nought cared we though the flood 
might possibly rise during the night. 
Our canoe had long enough painter to 
ride it out safely, our birds were 
screened by the rubber blanket, our 
shanty was anchored securely and there 
were two “upper berths” in case the 
river entered unbidden. We were well 
fed and the amber-colored section of 
the rye bottle yet reached to within two 
inches of the shoulder of its prison. 

With our pipes, our wheat-sap and 
the water, we made merry till our 
watches showed half-after ten o’clock. 
Then we rolled into our straw-padded 
bunks and bombarded each other with 


baritone, nasal roundshot and snorting 


shell, till we drifted into that glorious, 
dreamless slumber best known to those 
who can merrily toil a long day through 
and then turn in without bothering 
about shedding more raiment than 
coats and boots. The river would have 
had to come right into our pockets to 


break our repose, and then we would | 
have turned twice ere tumbling out. 

The sun was glaring through the 
small window before I awoke and found 
H with his head hanging like 
a frosted lily over the rough edge of 
his bunk. The water had lowered sev- 
eral inches during the night, and the 
rye-bottle had followed suit in some 
mysterious fashion. Everything was 
snug as it had been left, and we soon 
dispatched a breakfast of game. I 
fried a couple of extra birds for lunch, 
and after leaving surplus supplies for 
the fishermen, we began the long pad- 
dle homeward. 

By sneaking along backwater and 
avoiding the direct current as much as 
possible, we made fairly good progress. 
We got a little more shooting by the 
way, but the canoe required too con- 
stant attention to favor sport. Besides 
we had secured a big enough bag to 
satisfy any reasonable mortals, and 
slaughtering game was not approved of 
in that district. 

As the miles slipped slowly behind 
we realized that a sixteen-mile pull up- 
stream was downright hard work, but 
when we at last ran our craft ashore, 
either one of us would have asked no 
more than a day’s rest ere starting 
again for like sport with canoe and gun. 


JEST A FISHIN’ HOOK AND POLE. 


HEN the spring-time days are comin’ 
\w/ And the buds are puttin’ out, 

And the bumble-bee's a-hummin’, 
And the frisky speckled trout 

Is a-jumpin’ and a-swishin’ 
In every limpid hole— 

Then I want to go a-fishin’ 
With a fishin’ hook and pole. 





You may talk about your giggin’ 
And your fishin’ with a net, 

But I don’t want no sich riggin,’ 
‘Cause you pay for all you get ; 
And I’m done played out on trappin’ 
And a-foolin’ with a troll— 

And all of sich I’m drappin’ 
For the fishin’ hook and pole. 


And I want to take my dinner, 
And I want to stay all day 
Where the little silver minner 
And the spotted beauties play, 
And not be in any hurry, 
But jest sorter let time roll— 
And jest drive away all worry 
With my fishin’ hook and pole. 


‘Cause a feller then can loafer 

Where the trees grow tall and straight— 
Where the raccoon and the gopher 

And the ’possum lie in wait; 
Where the pheasant is a-thumpin’, 

And at every little shoal 
The spotted trout’s a-jumpin’ 

At your fishin’ hook and pole. 

Sam BEAN, 





AN APRIL MORNING. 


By C. PB. Middlebrook. 


HEER UP! Cheer 

up! Cheer up! 

Cheerup! Che- 

che-che-cheer !” 

Thus discoursed 

a portly robin in 

the old apple- 

tree outside my 

window. It was my first morning out on 

the trip of 1896, and of course I woke 

right up. It was four o’clock, and 

wreaths of mist were flitting up the 

mountain side, the grass was fairly white 
with dew, and the air was sharp. 

“Confound the bird!” said I to my- 
self. Now this was distinctly ungrate- 
ful on my part, for I had planned the 
night before to get ahead of J. M—— by 
rising at just about this time and catch- 
ing the first fish. But that was last 
night, and here I was so sleepy and the 
bed was so warm that I thought I would 
just turn over and have one—more— 
little—snooze—“ Cheer up! Cheerup! 
Cheerup! Cheerup!” Icouldn’tstand 
it. If only that robin was a railroad 
train, or a factory whistle, or a trolley 
car, or any other civilized nuisance, I 
could sleep right through him all satis- 
factorily, but it was so still and his voice 
was so loud and good-natured that I 
decided to get up after all. 

Exhibit A, one pair of corduroy trou- 
sers; exhibit B, one pair of felt slip- 
pers; exhibit C, one fishing coat, in 
case Mrs. J. M——should happen to hear 
me go around the house. I open the 
door and look out across the meadow. 
Trixie the cat is sauntering up the path 
from the barn with an eye on my red- 
breasted alarm-clock. How the keen 
air does discover the discrepancies in 
that fishing coat ! 

I hustle around back of the house to 
the big trough where the spring water 
pours inasteady stream. A few splashes 
of the icy water dispel all my sleepiness 
and I rush back to my room in eager haste 
to dress and get into the stream. Ina 
very few minutes I open the door again 
and step forth in my stocking feet to 
get my waders. Hello! Wasn’t it kind 
of J. M——to leave his rubber boots out 
on the porch? Now my waders will be 
dry and light for the tramp up stream 
before the day’s fishing. 


I haul on the boots gratefully, and 
then—and then I fall from grace. I 
sneak down cellarand drink a dipper of 
Uncle Joe’s cider, made last October of 
sound russet apples, and not sour. Oh, 
no! not at allsour, but “ just right.” 

By this time my moral sense is en- 
tirely demoralized, and as I walk across 
the dewy grass I fill up the pipe called 
Dick with a certain black abomination 
known as perique tobacco, light up, and 
am thoroughly and sinfully happy as I 
part the willows and step into the pool 
back of the lodge. The sunshine has 
been creeping steadily down the mount- 
ain behind me and reaches the stream 
just as I pull up my boots, or rather 
J.M ’s boots, and begin to cast. Red 
Fox, Wren Tail, and a little freak of an 
Oak Fly, this latter put on, because J. 
M says that no trout in the Beaver- 
kill would be fool enough to rise to 
it, are my selection, and I feel good 
all through as I gradually work down 
around the bend toward the reach be- 
neath the trees. With a splash an 
ambitious young trout takes the drop- 
per and starts right off for the Delaware 
River. We argue the point for a few 
minutes and then he consents to come 
to breakfast with me. Three more join 
him in the next quarter of an hour, 
none over eight or nine -inches, but 
enough for breakfast. 

Now, here are the five trees, full in 
sight of Uncle Joe’s, but yet a great 
place for dignified, middle-aged trout 
to dwell. Stopping close to the op- 
posite bank of the stream, I begin to 
work the upper edge of the eddy. 
Longer and longer casts reach nearer 
and nearer to the rock where they ought 
to be, almost to it, over it, beyond, 
above, below, to the right and to the 
left, but nobody seems to be at home. 
Repeating the dose has the same re- 
sult, and the four little trout in my 
game pocket begin to increase in im 
portance. Then, as a forlorn hope, I 
cast straight down stream on my side, 
and holding the little rod out, let the 
current straighten the line and drag the 
flies across. 

No result. So I begin to reel in, and 
meanwhile search the opposite bank for 
the next calling-place. “Chug!” and I 
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stop abruptly with a murmured prayer, 
for my flies seem to have gone to the 
bottom and caught on a rock in the 
deepest part of the stream. One light 
pull to see if they are really fast, and 
the rock wakes up and starts across and 
up the stream. How I do regret that 
I was not paying attention when he 
called, for it is very doubtful if he is 
even half hooked. 

Splash, splash, splatter, he goes, and 
then, turning, he shoots down stream 
while the reel buzzes like a ten-pound 
mosquito and I make a break for the 
bank to outflank a little point where a 
dead tree-top is reaching out to grab 
my line, and, having surrounded the 
tree-top with more haste than elegance, 
step into the deeper water below. I 
try to hold my fish, but he seems to 
recognize that it is largely bluff and 
goes sailing away toward Rockland at 
almost his own pace. Finally a little 


more pressure recalls me to his mind, 
and he shows his disapproval by two_ 
swift jumps into the air, followed by 
some soul-stirring gymnastics beneath 
the surface of the water. 

To feel him just at this moment one 
would suspect him of being an eel, he 


turns so many somersaults and wriggles 
and twists so. But it is high time to 
stop this fooling, as my stock of line is 
getting very low indeed. The struggle 
is on in dead earnest. Little by little 
the line comes in ; nearer and nearer he 
comes, until I begin to think about my 
net, which, of course, has swung to the 
middle of my back. 

Bracing myself against the stiff cur- 
rent, I reach over my shoulder for the 
net, when all at once a delicious cool- 
ness makes itself felt in my right boot. 
J.M ’s rubber boots have those thin 
tops that you pull way up; but on occa- 
sion these thin tops will work way down. 
Immediately I lift that right leg and 
try to pull up the boot and—splash ker- 
splatter goes my fish straight for a pro- 
jecting rock, and I have to put back the 
boot and dissuade him. The Beaverkill 
now attains quite a circulation in the 
right boot and is sending a cautious 
feeler down the left one ; but, after all, 
they are J. M ’s boots, and that is 
going to be my trout if I have to take 
a complete bath. 

By this time I am certain that he 
must be well-hooked, and proceed to 
talk business with him. Again he comes 
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nearer and nearer, with occasional ob- 
jections, and finally I manage to get at 
my net and hold it just under the sur- 
face. Now for it. My fish is pretty 
well tired out, but he still lives, and the 
little four-ounce rod will hardly hold 
him up near enough for me to reach 
him. Scoop, and the net just touches 
his tail as he swings around, 

This must be a point of honor with 
him, from the decided manner in which 
he kicks, and it takes quite a time to 
calm him down. At last, with my rod 
at arm’s length in my left hand and my 
net stretched out in my right, I manage 
to scoop him in, and instantly hug him 
to my breast, net, flies, fish, and all, 
while the Beaverkill flows happily and 
unrebuked into both boots and out 
again. 

Not having brought a basket I go to 
the bank to unwind the fish and the 
net and the flies and myself. Isn't he 
a beauty, and a true brook trout, too. 
Now, how much will he weigh? A 
pound anyhow, says my judgment, while 
my imagination whispers that he cannot 
weigh less than a pound and a quarter, 
and more probably he will goa pound 
and a half, 

It is a glorious beginning to catch 
such a fish before breakfast on the first 
day, and I insinuate the trout into the 
game pocket where his smaller brothers 
lie, climb up to the road, light the pipe 
called Dick and stroll along toward the 
little white house with the American 
flag in the door-yard. Who's that wad- 
dling up the path in full rig, waders, 
basket, net and all? 

“ Hello, J. M , what luck?” “Six; 
how many you got?” “You beat me; 
five is all I could tie to, but I had hold 
of one good one up by the trees.” So we 
lay our rods on their pegs while J. M 
opens up his basket. One fish, two fish, 
three fish, four fish, five fish, running 
rather better than ny small ones. Next 
a big chub for Trixie, and then he pre- 
tends to grope around in the bottom of 
the basket, and I know he has a good 
one. Sure enough, out comes a hybrid 
that must weigh a good three quarters 
of a pound, and I exclaim and cuss my 
luck and say that I have none that size, 
which is true enough. 

While J. M is telling me where he 
got him, and what fly captured him, and 
what a time it took to land him, I drag 
out my four little fellows and fay them 
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in a limp and disconsolate row, and os- 
tentatiously feel around for the other 
one with my right hand while I quietly 
draw him partly out with my left. 
“Thought you said you had five, 
youngster?” says J. M , with a grin. 
“Well, I did think I had one more 
somewhere. O yes, here he is,” and I 
bring out my big fellow as if I usually 
caught about eight of that size on the 
first cast. Then I sprint around the 
corner of the house to dodge the missile 
that is certain to follow me, and just 
succeed in eluding Trixie’s chub which 
comes whizzing past my ear. J. M 
follows with the old beauty in his hand, 
and we stand around while he is weighed 
and measured and written in the book— 
“One brook trout, thirteen and one-half 
inches long; weight, one pound four 
ounces; caught with a four-ounce green- 
heart splice rod on a B. A. Oak Fly.” 


“What?” says J. M , and it is hard 
work convincing him it is so. 

I climb out of J. M. ’s wet boots, put 
on some dry things, and at half past six 
we sit down toa glorious breakfast of 
trout. J.M explains that he couldn’t 
find his boots, and has taken off his 
waders because one of them leaks a 
little. J. M gets through eating first, 
which is a phenomenon, and strolls out 
with his pipe in his mouth. When I ap- 
pear a little later, he has waders and 
shoes all on, and informs me that he 
got the wrong pair of waders in the 
dark kitchen when he got up, but as 
he knew I wouldn’t mind he did not 
bother to go back andchange. Then it 
was his turn to dodge Trixie’s chub, 
but, although my waders are wet and 
heavy and sticky, I am more than sat- 
isfied with the result of my first morn- 
ing out on the trip of 1896. 


AWHEEBL THRO’ THE TIDE-WATER 
OF VIRGINIA. 


By John B. Carrington. 


4 


pleasant jaunt thro Virginia. This 
time we had come up from 
Richmond through the Peninsula, 
sometimes visiting by the way one or 


Pics and I have had many a 


.. Other of Philip’s friends, sometimes tak- 
’ {ng pot-luck at typical “private enter- 


y tainments” and enjoying each in its 


way. We crossed the York River at 
Yorktown and entered Gloucester coun- 
ty, intending to work our way thro “the 
tide-water” as the country hereabouts is 
called, by reason of the tide rising for 
forty or fifty miles inland up the inlets 
of the five rivers which flow into Ches- 
apeake Bay and make Gloucester county 
a Venice on a large scale. This accessi- 
bility by water direct from the sea was a 
material factor in determining its early 
settlement, and it still preserves the 
characteristics of the English colonists 
more than any other part of the States. 

As wheelmen we had reason to be 
thankful for many mercies in “the tide- 
water,” not the least of which was the 
frequency with which we found by the 
side of the road, even, flat, excellent 
riding paths made, as we discovered by 
inquiry and observation, by the broad, 
flat feet of the negroes, who invariably 
go barefoot. 
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The highway led us through smiling 
fertility, meadows and fallow land and 
fields of grain. Philip had a cousin here- 
abouts, he said, but then as Philip had 
so many cousins and he could not locate 
his cousins very definitely, I came to 
the conclusion that Philip’s cousin was 
rather a family tradition than a fact. It 
was Sunday and we met ancient, lum- 

- bering carriages, fair ladies and gallant 
gentlemen on horseback ; well-fed farm- 
ers with their round-faced wives and 
greasy, fat, good-natured negroes. And 
everybody seemed to think the world, 
or at least Gloucester county, a very 
pleasant place—as, in faith, so did we; 
and as everybody was bound to church, 
we concluded to go too. It was a colonial 
church, built of alternate glazed and dull 
brick, with ivy-covered tower, and grave. 
filled churchyard ; a cool, sequestered 
place where a wandering wheelman 
might rest, belee’d and calmed, out of 
the surging heat of the summer day. 
We loitered among the graves outside, 
puzzling over the almost illegible Latin 
epitaphs and the dim coats-of-arms. The 
congregation was already assembling, 
and a miscellaneous array of vehicles 
driving up. They ranged from modern 


buggies and buckboards to old-fashioned 
carriages and carryalls, that were in 


style in 1850 and earlier. Indeed there 
were one or two coaches with coats-of- 
arms. 

From one of these latter stepped a 
most aristocratic-looking old lady, and 
apparently her daughter, one of the 
most demure and most roguishly be- 
witching of maidens. The young girl 
gave Philip a quick glance, and went 
into the church. He was, of course, 
mightily interested. However, with the 
fickleness of youth he was soon as deeply 
interested in the apple and peach bloom 
lasses whoman old-time carryall brought 
up. They made some excuse to stop 
and chatter before going in, and I have 
no doubt he thought that, too, concealed 
a covert interest in his golf suit and 
athletic figure. 

At last we went into the dim, cool 
church. The queer high-backed pews 
were very reposeful, as also was the 
voice of the rector, who droned the les- 
son monotonously from an old-fashioned 
pulpit half-way up to the ceiling. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Philip, as we went 
outside after the service, “that was 
worth riding those ten miles for.” 


“A very interesting sermon,” I ob- 


served, solemnly. 


“Nonsense,” he said; “I meant that 
young girl—by George! there she is 
now, and I believe she is coming over 
here.” 

Sure enough, she walked up to where 
we were standing, and there was a 
charming blending of shyness and arch- 
ness in her manner. 

“Are you not Cousin Philip?” she 
asked, If there was any doubt of his 
being Cousin Philip, that roguish up- 
lifting of her lashes dispelled it. 

“Why, yes,” he said ; “certainly lam 
Cousin Philip—of course.” 

“T knew it,” she said; “mother wants 
to know why you didn’t come to our 
house at once.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, my dear 
cousin, I didn’t know the way, and be- 
sides—” 

“Well,” she said, “I am to take you 
there now.” 

‘“ By all means, that will be charming ; 
but, cousin, if you will just tell me 
where you are going to take us.” 

“What!” she said, breaking into rip- 
pling laughter, “you don’t mean to say 
you have forgotten your cousin Nanette, 
of Beaumont?” 

“You don’t mean that you are little 
Nancy!” exclaimed Philip. 

“ Mademoiselle Nanette Laurens, of 
Beaumont, by your leave, Cousin Phil- 
ip,” she returned, making him a mock 
courtesy. 

So it happened that a cavalcade, which 
Philip named Past and Present, consist- 
ing of an ancient coach and two wan- 
dering wheelmen, set out down the 
road. And, instead of being tramps in 
search of a dinner, we became guests 
of honor at Beaumont Manor House, 
a delightful little English house over- 
grown with ivy, surrounded with fine 
old trees and handsome grounds ter- 
raced down to the water’s edge. Other 
houses are built along the broad inlet, 
and each has its private dock, and lit- 
tle sailboats ply merrily back and forth. 

It would seem that oysters and 
clams and crabs were created with es- 
pecial reference to Gloucester county ; 
certainly they are found in those inlets 
in great abundance. And, in addition, 
your Gloucester palate knows the flavor 
of the choicest fish and wildfowl. And 
there, too, the bearded wheat bends 
with its own bulk and the tasseled corn 
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grows tallest. One does not wonder that 
life is all a holiday in Gloucester county. 

Indeed, the next day there was a con- 
tinuous stream of callers at Beaumont ; 
at one time six carriages were in the 
grounds and four boats at the dock. 
There were quite as many men as wo- 
men among the visitors, so that finally 
I ventured to ask one bachelor philos- 
opher, when the men worked in Glou- 
cester. 

“Only when we have to,” he an- 
swered, with a shrug of his shoulders ; 
“it’s very unhealthy to work between 
meals, you know.” 

Certainly the beaux came over the 
bay to Beaumont at all hours, beginning 
with a horseback ride before breakfast 
and ending with a moonlight serenade, 
sung most romantically by a boatful of 
gallants. There was one, however, Rob- 
ert Douglas, who came and stayed, and 
was her ladyship’s most humble slave. 
My friend, the bachelor, smoked it over 
with me, deciding that it was absurd in 
so sensible a fellow as Douglas to be 
bowled over by the little mademoiselle. 

Meanwhile, however, she and Prtilip 
had numerous tilts and peace-makings, 
and hecalled her cousinin two languages 
with suitable adjectives. As Rob Doug- 
las knew neither German nor French, 
he was rather vexed over those adjec- 
tives, and fell into a boyish ill-humor. 
Of course, the little mademoiselle pun- 
ished him by encouraging the adjec- 
tives, which forthwith multiplied amaz- 
ingly. She was a tease, I am afraid. 

We left with much reluctance the 
little mademoiselle of Beaumont and 
the toothsome crabs of Mobjack Bay, 
and rode off to the north-northwest on 
a pilgrimage to Pocahontas- land. We 
set out full of anticipations of loiter- 
ings along byways and woodland paths, 
where the devoted Indian princess had 
passed in the dead of night to save her 
white friends. We found, however, that 
pedaling a bicycle laboriously through 
six inches of sand is not stimulating to 
the historical imagination. But.it isa 
beautiful country, covered with majes- 
tic forests of primeval pines, whose 
great size made us feel like pigmies. 

We left the road and plunged into the 
forest along a byway sufficiently over- 
grown to have been an Indian trail. 
After a struggle forward, mainly on foot, 
there was a gleam of water through the 
pines, and we came out suddenly on 
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a high bank overlooking the broad York 
River. Onan elevation a little above us 
were the ruins of an old chimney ; we 
were at Werowocomoco, at one time 
the royal seat of King Powhatan. Here 
it was that Captain John Smith was 
brought prisoner before the savage 
monarch, and condemned to death ; and 
here when his head was laid on the 
executioner’s stone, the devoted Poca- 
hontas threw herself on his neck, pro- 
tecting his head with her own from the 
uplifted tomahawks. The ruined chim- 
ney is all that is left of the house 
that Smith had built afterward for Pow- 
hatan. Not far from it Philip found a 
large rock imbedded in the ground, and 
he was, of course, sure that it was the 
original rock where Smith’s head lay. 

A short distance off is a spring, whose 
clear water wells up and babbles off 
down a little ravine. Its pellucid depths 
were doubtless Pocahontas’s mirror, and 
down that little dingle she roamed per- 
haps, when her maiden fancy had fixed 
on the young Englishman, Rolfe. At 
least this was Philip’s point of view, at 
which I smiled, old-bachelor-wise. 

We visited Rosewell a short distance 
farther up the river, the ancestral home 
of the Pages. Three wars and nearly two 
hundred years have left the old mansion 
sadly dilapidated. All of the flanking 
out-buildings are gone, and the great 
square house looks cheerless and deso- 
late. It is the largest house in Vir- 
ginia, having once had a fish-pond and 
summer-house on the roof, while the 
great fireplace in the hall holds a cord 
of wood by actual measurement. The 
distinguished Page who lived here dur- 
ing the Revolution, was a friend of 
Thomas Jefferson ; and it is commonly 
accepted that Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence in this house, 
and read it first to his friend in the 
summer-house on the roof. It was this 
Page who his friends insisted should 
accept the office of bishop, when the 
Church of England proposed to estab- 
lish such a functionary in Virginia. 
Their insistency so irritated the pious 
Virginian that, in a burst of anger, he 
said, “I'll be damned if I'll be your 
bishop.” And this settled it. 

We left Rosewell and rode away 
toward West Point, a considerable little 
town at the junction of the Mattapony 
and the Pamunkey rivers. The country 
was flat and sandy, alternating between 
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pine forests and fields of broom-sedge 
grass. We toiled on through the sand, 
hoping to make West Point by night- 
fall, as the distance is only about 
twenty-five miles. But Philip stopped 
to photograph a little boy driving up 
cows, and then an old-time darky who 
said “Sarvent, marster,”’ as the negroes 
in Thomas Nelson Page’s stories do. 
Philip wasted three quarters of an hour 
trying to extract from him one of those 
interesting stories that the ro- 
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of an hour to scrape enough mud off to 
be in traveling trim. Then we spurted 
forward to make up the lost time, and 
in exactly one hundred yards struck a 
sand—I am at a loss for a word—it might 
be called a sand bar ora sand pit ora 
sand sea. It was just sand, loose sand, 
and it hadn’t any bottom; Philip stood 
his wheel up in it and burrowed down, 
I have forgotten how many feet, and it 
was still sand. Of course riding was 
out of the question; we walked labori- 
ously along at the rate of one mile an 
hour. 

During one of our frequent halts to 
get the sand out of our shoes, Philip 
calculated that the pace would bring us 
to our destination at about breakfast- 
time. It was then the supper-hour, and 
no signs of human habitation to cheer 
our empty stomachs. 

“Great Jehoshaphat!” exclaimed 
Philip pointing ahead; then he sat 
down in the sand in deep dejection. Just 
in front was a crossroads and no sign- 
board. He tossed up a half dollar in 
lieu of a better way of deciding which 
road to take. Soon it began to grow dark, 
and as the weeds and shrubs encroached 
on our highway, it was very difficult to 
keep the track. Then getting into a 
dense pine woods we left the trail en- 
tirely, and found ourselves wandering 
around in a thicket of scrub-oaks. The 
more we grumbled and struggled to re- 
gain the road the deeper in we got. At 
last, just as we had given up, Philip saw 
a light between the trees and we pressed 
forward once more, too desperate to care 
for the scratches. 

“ Does it strike you,” said Philip after’ 
about half an hour’s stumbling along, 





mancers put into the mouths of 
such characters, but only suc- 
ceeded in making the garrulous 
old fellow bore us nearly to 
death. We allowed him, how- 
ever, to persuade us to take a 
short cut, a side road which he 
had driven “old marster over 
befo’ de wah.” 

It was already quite late when 
we started down that before- 
the-war road, and our troubles 
began. At the end of the first 
mile we floundered in a morass, 
which was a quarter of a mile 
across. It took fifteen minutes 
to get over, and three quarters 
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“that we are no nearer that light than 
when we started?” 

I discouraged such a theory, when sud- 
denly another light flashed up off on 
the right, then one on the left. 

“Great ,” but Philip never finished; 
the next step was a splash, and he was 
over his knees in a swamp. I realized 
that we had been following a will-o'-the- 
wisp, and that our position might be a 
dangerous one. We made all possible 
haste to retrace our steps, but found to 
our dismay that we had come out on a 
little headland, for both of us were soon 
floundering in the water, our wheels on 
our shoulders, 
and the oozy 
mud making a 
disgusting suck- 
ing sound at 
every step. For- 
tunately we had 
got only a short 
distance in, and 
after about ten 
minutes of slimy 
wading were 
once more on 
solid ground. 
Just then the 
moon sailed 
from under a 
cloud, and as I 
was standing in 
a little open 
space, Philip 
had a full view 
of my bedrag- 
gled condition 
and forthwith 
burst into a 
most unreason- 
able fit of laugh- 
ter. His gayety 
somewhat revived me, however, and we 
set about making preparations for the 
night. As it was madness to stumble 
around in the dark, with the possibility 
of getting into the swamp and being 
drowned, we proceeded to camp where 
we were. Finding a little elevation free 
from undergrowth, we started a fire; 
then it was no hard matter to scrape to- 
gether enough pine-needles to make a 
tolerable bed. The question of shelter 
was more troublesome, but by cutting 
anumber of saplings, we contrived a 
passable lean-to. 

Our labors concluded, we sat about 
the fire, which the chilly night air and 
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the dampness of the swamp made very 
acceptable. Philip proposed to while 
away time by spinning yarns, and ac- 
cordingly started on one, but stopped 
right in the middle. 

“T can’t go any further,” he said ina 
broken voice, “for right here we ate— 
supper!” and he pretended to weep 
over the recollection of the departed 
supper. He rallied of course, and then 
fell to describing all manner of appetiz- 
ing dishes. I stopped him at last by 
finding a box of pills in my pocket and 
making him take one, which, swallowed 
without water, was a bitter dose. After 
that I held a 
pine-knot for 
him to make the 
entry in our log- 





book. It was: 
“July 12th 
night. Trav- 


eled through a 
swamp, distance 
, unknown. Stop- 
f ped at the Piny 
Woods Hotel. 
Supper, one qui- 
nine pill, and 
two pipes of to- 


bacco. Memor- 
andum: this is 
not. a Lb. A. W. 
hotel.” 


The night 
passed off with- 
out further mis- 
hap, but our ear- 
ly morning nap 
was cut short by 
a species of can- 
nibal fly, that 
was a veritable 
blocd-sucker 
and bit through our stockings ; in addi- 
tion, frogs to the number of a million 
and a quarter began croaking vigorously. 
Near by, we discovered where the wood- 
cutters had been the winter before, and 
close at hand was the blind wagon-trail 
that we had followed into the woods. 
Without much difficulty we retraced our 
way to the forks of the road, where 
kind fortune provided a man ina wagon, 
who guided us to a house. I have dined 
at Delmonico’s in my time, but without 
hesitation I can say that the bacon and 
eggs and corn bread and muddy-looking 
coffee the good old farmer’s wife set be- 
fore us made the best meal I ever ate; 
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and we went on our way toward West 
Point, rejoicing. 

West Point is a flourishing little town, 
not an interesting place as a permanent 
residence, but well enough to loiter in 
and smoke in and listen to tales of the 
war and “Mars Robert,” as they call 
General Lee, and Francis West, Lord 
Delaware, for whom it is named. 

A garrulous ferryman put us over the 
Mattapony, on the succeeding day. A 
three-masted schooner lay on the oppo- 
site side, loading wood, which a long 
line of ox-carts hauled down to the 
dock. We passed the good-natured, 
loud - laughing negroes, and rode off 
through a densely wooded country to- 
ward Centre Cross, a route selected by 
Philip because he liked the names of 
the hamlets on the way, and because he 
had heard of a manor- house back on 
the Rappahanock, in which lived a 
young girl, eighteen years old, who had 
never met a man. 

At Centre Cross, we turned to the 
left in time to hear a warning voice 
call, “Look out for the Green Dragon 
Swanip!” This warning made me wish 
to turn back, but it had a medieval 
ring that pleased Philip, and he urged 
that we push forward, as clouds were 
coming up, and we might not be able 
to cross the swamp afterarain. I think 
that secretly he hoped to find some 
monster or other in the swamp, out of 
which he might have a little fun, as he 
expressed his escapades. 

The sky became overcast, and the 
wind rose, but fortunately was at our 
backs, and blew us straight into the 
mouth of the Green Dragon, as Philip 
named the opening in the dense forest 
that skirted the swamp. The little 
pines grew so close together that a man 
could hardly squeeze between them, 
while the dense foliage overhead made 
a gloom like dusk. Meanwhile the wind 
shrieked and moaned through the pines. 
It made a magnificent setting, and 
worked one up to the pitch of expect- 
ing a real live dragon, spitting flame 
and smoke, like those they manufacture 
in Vienna for the German opera; or, 
still better, the kind we dreamed about 
as children. But it is needless to say 
that no dragon was forthcoming. 

It was highly desirable, moreover, to 
get out of the swamp before the storm 
burst, so we shouldered our wheels and 
waded in. In the middle of it was a 


little island, which we crossed while the 
elements were at their wildest. 

We got out of the swamp somehow, 
covered with disgusting slime and mud. 
Luckily the storm blew around to the 
south of us, so that we had time to stop 
and take a plunge in a little pool on the 
far side. 

We spent that afternoon riding 
through Middlesex and Essex counties. 
The road ran for the most part along a 
ridge, and was fairly ridable, on the 
outskirts of a fertile valley of the Rap- 
pahannock River. Laterin the after- 
noon, we stopped at a church to make 
some inquiries of the men gathered 
there. They were in great good humor 
and we fell into quite a conversation, 
during which they told us that a wed- 
ding was to take place in half an hour, 
and invited us to stay. The guests 
gathered rapidly, but for the most part 
did not go into the church. After a 
time the bridal party drove up. The 
groom jumped down first, resplendent 
in a suit of “store” clothes. He wasa 
big, broad-shouldered fellow, whose hair 
and mustache were a shade too light 
and too bristly, and his face too freckled 
and sunburned for good looks; but for 
all that he was sturdy and _honest- 
looking. He lifted the bride down, with 
more than masculine care that her white 
dress should not touch the wheel ; then 
he naively assisted her to adjust the 
bridal veil, which for convenience’ sake 
had been put back. She was a plump, 
wholesome - looking country girl, with 
ripe red lips and laughing black eyes. 
They walked into the church together, 
followed by the families and friends. 
The simple but rather impressive cer- 
emony was soon over, and the guests 
pressed forward to congratulate the 
groom and “salute” the bride, and 
Philip “saluted” the bride along with 
the rest. 

We did some hard riding after the 
wedding to make up for the lost time, 
and were especially spurred on by gath- 
ering clouds. The rain was coming up 
behind us, and it soon settled down to a 
race with the elements to Tappahannock 
the nearest town, in which we decided 
to spend the night. Sometimes we could 
hear the big drops beating on the woods 
and fields behind us, but the shifting 
wind would drive them back as we 
spurted forward. Philip’s racing blood 
was up and he dashed recklessly through 




















little creeks, his wheel swirling up the 
spray on his back and wetting him al- 
most as much as the rain would. He 
was setting a mad pace, and holding it 
with a steady regularity that was fast 
pumping the wind out of me. My cy- 
clometer showed ten miles from the 
church, when we reached a long eleva- 
tion; the rain-drops were splattering 
close behind us, and Philip pressed 
straight up without slacking his pace. 
I had hardly struggled half-way up 
when I saw him reach the top, throw up 
his hands, and fall off. He had found- 
ered in six inches of sand, and down 
the slope was aswamp. We got across 
in some way, and a wind-storm struck 
us and blew us into Tappahannock in a 
cloud of dust. Just as we dashed under 
shelter in the Virginia Hotel, the rain 
began to pour in torrents, From our 
up-stairs window we could see the white 
caps on the broad Rappahannock River, 
tolling off to the horizon where the 
black clouds and blacker water seemed 
to meet. 

This was the sixth “ Virginia Hotel” 
that we stopped at ; indeed such is the 


loyalty of the Virginians, there is a ho-- 


tel by that name in nearly every town 
of the State. Perhaps it was the hotel 
that gave us such a good opinion of 
Tappahannock, which we agreed was 
a pleasant old-fashioned town, whose 
streets were wide and shady and repose- 
ful enough to have taken a nap at noon- 
day, without any risk of being disturbed 
by the busy rumble of trade. However, 
it was lively enough that night; for 
several schooners lay at the dock, and the 
jolly tars gathered at the tavern and sang 
nautical songs, some of which were also 
naughty, so much so that the constable 
attempted to arrest the sailors. A gen- 
eral engagement was narrowly averted, 
and after much difficulty the captain 
got his tipsy mariners on shipboard. 

We were put across the Rappahan- 
nock in a sailboat the next morning, 
and our little craft careened merrily in 
the fresh breeze. The river is between 
three and four miles broad, and with its 
blue water and verdant islets is a beau- 
tiful stream. We rode across the river 
flats to Sabine Hall, a stately old manor, 
famous in legend and tradition, which 
stands on the bluffs, commanding a wide 
sweep of country. 

Farther up the river we stopped at 
Mount Airy, another imposing manor, 
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built in the shape of the letter U, and 
by many considered the handsomest 
house in Virginia. We pushed on toa 
place called Naylor’s Hole, where we 
had dinner, and caught the Norfolk 
steamer, which zigzagged us across the 
river. 

About five o’clock that afternoon we 
rode into the colonial village of Port 
Royal, some twenty-five miles up the 
river. It reminded one of a sequestered 
English hamlet, with its funny little 
houses with their dormer windows and 
mosses and lichens; its shady, deserted 
streets; its common, where the ducks 
and geese held sway, and its ancient 
tavern. We learned that in Port Royal 
it is considered ungenteel to build a 
new house; indeed, a careful search did 
not reveal a house that did not look a 
hundred years old. There is a com- 
mittee of citizens to see that any bricks 
or boards that fall from the old struct- 
ures are carefully replaced. 

After supper we strolled up to the 
common to watch the games of the 
young folks. I was hoping that they 
would have an English May-pole dance, 
but instead they played “drop the hand- 
kerchief,” which Philip said, though not 
so ancient, was more fun. He had been 
fleet-footed enough to catch “Sweet 
Anne Page” (as they called the village 
beauty), and to gain a kiss as forfeit. 

“You have a pretty, old town here,” 
I said to mine host of the inn, as we 
stood to one side smoking. 

“Yes,” he said, mistaking my mean- 
ing, “it’s pretty old. It was laid out 
the same year Philadelphia was.” 

“It is a pity they did not bury it 
then,” put in a pert drummer; “it’s a 
shame to keep the ancient corpse so 
long above ground.” 

We smoked on, solemn as owls ; even 
conversation is leisurely in Port Royal. 
Finally mine host grew reminiscential, 
and told in his own inimitable way, 
punctuated with meditatory puffs, how 
Port Royal had come within one vote 
of being thé capitat-efthe United 
States ; and he described the great city 
that would have filled the valley. Then 
he wandered on down through the suc- , 
ceeding hundred years, detailing, in a 
whimsical fashion, village traditions and 
gossip, from the stage-coach days to the 
French marquis who had lately bought 
a plantation up the river, and whose 
son, scampering over the green there, 
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was Philip’s rival for the favor of 
“Sweet Anne Page.” 

It was such a pleasant old village that 
we decided to stay and rest after our 
hard riding. I found that mine host 
not only set an excellent table, but was 
a philosopher as well; while Philip 
opined that the son of the marquis was 
a gentleman, from which I inferred that 
Mistress Page was a democratic Ameri€ 
can—but then Philip was better-looking 
than the young Frenchman. 

Of course we made the acquaintance 
of the village worthies, and indeed were 
invited out to tea on occasion. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the rector, a pleasant, 
ruddy, round-faced gentleman, a scholar 
and an antiquarian. I was at his house 
one afternoon, when a shower came up 
and an ancient dame passed wearing 
pattens, the only time in America that I 
have ever seen this last-century device 
for keeping out of the mud. I spoke 
of it, of course, and the rector told me 
that the queer old dame was Miss Penel- 
ope Pemberton, a spinster, and one of 
the kindest, gentlest souls that ever 
drew breath. 

The next morning he took me to call 
on her. She lived in a remarkable old 
house, in the midst of the town, which 
was surrounded by a garden, whose 
spreading elms, and boxwood walks, and 
old-fashioned flowers pleased my soul. 
Her house was as quaint and old-fash- 
ioned as the dear dame. Instead of 
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wall-paper it had antique mural paint- 
ing, scenes from Greek classics. 

It was a delightful little tea-party, 
and the dear old spinster in her way 
was as charming as Anne Page. We 
strolled out in the garden afterward 
with the young people, and I slyly 
asked Miss Penelope about the effort 
a Chicago syndicate made to buy her 
house for the World’s Fair. 

“Certainly, I declined it,’’ she said; 
“T do not wish to live anywhere except 
in my own house. They actually pro- 
posed to move it bodily to Chicago, and 
of course I could not live in Chicago,” 
she added, with dignity. 

As we turned to go into the house, a 
vision of the rushing Western metrop- 
olis rose before me, but it was dispelled 
by a young girl’s silvery laughter that 
floated over the boxwood hedge. 

From Port Royal to Fredericksburg 
is a tortuous and torturing ride. It in- 
cludes three corduroy hills and an in- 


tterminable winding through the valley 


of the Rappahannock. But Fredericks- 
burg repays you when you finally reach 
it; that is, if you like a picturesque old 
Southern town, full of associations and 
traditions of the storied past. It was 
the scene of some of the fiercest battles 
of the civil war, and has not yet fully 
recovered. 

We haunted the historic places of 
the old town—the Sunrise Tavern, the 
Martha Washington house, and Ken- 
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more, home of Betty Lewis, Washing- 
ton’s sister. We lounged in the shade 
on Marye’s Heights, where the grass 
was once dabbled with blood and the 
dead piled in heaps. Then we rode off 
to the Wilderness, where some of the 
greatest battles of the war were fought. 
It is a wilderness indeed, a barren, 
rocky country, grown up in stunted 
pines and chaparral thickets, and inter- 
sected with swamps. We stopped at the 
Chancellor house, from which the battle 
of Chancellorsville took its name; and 
further on found the place in the pines 
where Stonewall Jackson fell, mortally 
wounded by his own pickets. It is a 
gloomy, forsaken country, and was made 
doubly desolate by gathering clouds 
and a moaning wind. 

Riding back through Fredericksburg 
we crossed the river and started along 
the railroad track toward Washington 
City. The path on the side of the track 
was too narrow for comfort, especially 
when the country became wild and 
broken, and there were deep cuts and 
deeper fills, where it would have been 
particularly embarrassing to meet one of 
the fast express trains. Then as we 
neared the Potomac River these pleas- 
ant possibilities were added to by nu- 
merous creeks, whose bridges were ver- 
itable death- -traps to a bicycle pedes- 
trian. Philip insisted that the spice of 
danger made the experience interest- 
ing; but I must confess that walking 
the cross-ties of a long railroad bridge, 
rolling my bicycle on the rail, haunted 
with the horrible possibility that a train 
may thunder down on me at any minute, 
is a nervous strain too intense to be 
amusing. Then darkness began to set- 
tle down, just as we reached Quantico 
Creek, whose bridge was a mile and a 
half long. As my incorrigible com- 
panion expressed it, the thing was grow- 
ing exciting now; there was really a 
chance of our not getting killed. Be- 
yond the bridge I fell across the track, 
broke my cyclometer and bruised my 
knee—then I rebelled and refused to 
ride a foot farther. We compromised, 
however, and agreed to push on to 
Quantico and spend the night. + 

Quantico is the forlornest little ham- 
let, scattered between the railroad and 
the river. At the station is a big hotel, 
which aroused hopes of supper, but they 
were speedily dashed, for it was closed 
and absolutely deserted. We wandered 





dejectedly down the one desolate street 
of Quantico, until we came to a store in 
front of which stood a welcome wheel. 

“ Where there is a wheel there is civ- 
ilization and supper,” said Philip ; “let’s 
go in.” 

He said his name was Wheeling Bob, 
the Quantico Wonder, and he would take 
us in. He did it too, and in the most ap- 
proved style. Philip characterized the 
supper that he served us in the back 
part of his store, as a hollow mockery. 
But it was far worse than that. 

A little later, the Quantico Wonder 
took us up-stairs to our sleeping quar- 
ters. It was a big bare loft over the 
store, with no furniture except a bed and 
a cot and one chair. Wheeling Bob 
explained that he didn’t see no use 
in having two sheets nohow, and then 
descended and left us to our fate. 
Bruised in body and spirit, I threw my- 
self across the bed and speedily fell 
asleep. About midnight I was awak- 
ened. I saw hovering over me a million 
or more mosquitoes, and still others 
were swarming in through the open 
window, the fiercest, most bloodthirsty 
gallinippers that the Potomac flats could 
raise. The breeze died down, and it be- 
came stifling hot. Sleep was out of the 
question, so we sat in the windows and 
smoked ; it was the only protection. 
Some time past midnight the moon came 
up and glistened on the waters of the 
broad Potomac so invitingly that Bob 
suggested we go swimming. 

Without stopping to dress we went 
down and, mounting our wheels, started 
through the village toward the river. 
My companions’ night shirts fluttered 
behind them. absurdly as they rode 
from the deep shadows through the 
splotches of moonlight. Suddenly a 
watch-dog began to bark, then another 
took it up, until the chorus was in full 
cry. At the end of the street we met 
an old darky, evidently out on a chicken- 
stealing expedition. He had one glimpse 
of the white-robed figures, and with a 
wild yell of “Oh, Lawdy, Mister Deb- 
bil! Oh, Lawdy e he fled over the fields 
in terror. 

The cool water revived us consider- 
ably, and a breeze sprang up before we 
reached our quarters again. A train for 
Washington whistled just as Wheeling 
Bob set us down to a Quantico breakfast, 
and we arose, fled without ceremony, and 
caught it. 


































THE STORY OF DONA CONCEPCION. 


By Major John Brooke, U.S. A. 


NE spring morn- 
ing, away back in 
the year 1764, the 
good Saint Fran- 

cis guided some pious 
Spaniards to a place 
where the waters of 
the Pacific flowed in- 
land through a rift in 
the high wall which 
guards the shore ; and 
when they had gone 
up the hills beyond 
they saw that this was 
the gateway toa beau- 
tiful bay, whose shores stretched for 
miles and miles in wavy lines up and 
down the coast. 

In the bay they saw many islands, 
where laurels grew thickly on the slopes 
and great live-oaks spread out their 
branches down to the water's edge; 
where huge thickets of low shrubbery 
were hidden beneath a thick mantle of 
the pink and white bloom of wild 
roses and morning-glories; and the long 
slopes that stretched inland from the 
bay were strewn with flowers of blue 
and yellow and scarlet, until they looked 
like great fields of royal purple span- 
gled with gold. And when at evening 
the Spaniards looked westward through 
the rift in the dark wall, they saw a 
long pathway of golden light which 
stretched from the bay far out to sea ; 
the rocky pillars, dark and frowning, 
on the sides ; a misty cloud lying across 
from head to head ; and when from be- 
hind this cloud the sun came down into 
the clear rift below and all was ablaze 
with a flood of light, then they saw that 
the Gate was Golden. 

They were well pleased with the 
goodly land to which the kind saint had 
turned their steps, so they wrote it all 
down and buried the parchment at the 
foot of a cross which they set up on the 
shore near by the gate; but the cross 
long ago moldered into dust, and the 
grim walls of Fort Point now inclose 
the spot where it stood. They built a 
presidio just within the gate, where the 
hills slope gently down to the shore, and 
the magic water from El Polin could 
flow in tiled gutters past their*doors; 
then in the autumn there was a grand 


ceremonial, and the new presidio was 
solemnly dedicated and consigned to 
the tender care of San Francisco. 
The Spaniards watched the gateway 
to their flowery land with jealous eyes. 
Commercial intercourse with other na- 
tions was prohibited, and the few ships 
that entered the bay were only allowed 
to take in water and buy sufficient pro- 
visions to supply their urgent wants, 
and then they had to depart. One 
April day in 1806, a vessel came in the 
gate under full sail, and flying a flag 
which the sleepy sentinel at the little 
fort had never seen before. So, when 
she came opposite, he sternly called. out 
to those on board to drop their anchor; 
but she sailed away until beyond the 
range of the little guns, then let go her 
anchor and furled her sails. It was the 
Russian ship /wno, and she brought a 
visitor who was none other than Count 
Nikolai Petrovitch Resdnoff, Imperial 
Chamberlain and Commissioner of the 
Czar of all the Russias. He had arrived 
at Sitka a short time before, and when 
he saw the utterly dependent condition 
of the colony, he conceived the idea of 
arranging for a permanent settlement 
somewhere down the coast,which should 
serve as a convenient and reliable source 
of supply. The comandante at the 
presidio, Don Luis de Arguello, looked 
coldly on the scheme, and it was only 
the high rank and urgent appeal of the 
young Russian that finally induced him 
to send a messenger to Governor Arri- 
lago, at Monterey, to learn his will. The 
Governor sent for answer that he would 
soon visit the presidio and give the 
matter his personal attention. 
Meanwhile the time passed gayly 
enough at the presidio. In the old 
adobe, that is yet standing in an an- 
gle of the parade, Resdnoff dined with 
the comandante. On the great silver 
dishes there were fish fresh from the 
bay, and wild ducks and huge haunches 
of venison ; and there were olives which 
the holy fathers brought in from the 
warm valleys, and flagons of red wine 
from the grapes that grew on the sunny 
sides of the hills; and, more than all, 
there sat at the table the comandante’s 
beautiful daughter, Dofia Concepcion. 
She was scarcely sixteen, had seen but, 
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little of the world and its ways, and the 
handsome, courtly young Russian was 
the knight of her dreams, As for the 
knight himself, he soon became a will- 
ing slave to her rare beauty and bright 
eyes. 

“It was the old, old story. They wan- 
dered over the hill beyond the presidio, 
and looked down in the mirror of Mount- 
ain Lake, or out on the cliffs beyond 
the head, where they wat¢hed the seals 
clambering through the surf over the 
rocks, or looked away out to the west 
where the Farallones lay on the sea, like 
specks of cloud against the sky. Or 
they sailed across to the Island of Our 
Lady of the Angels, and wandered— 
where lovers still walk—under the shad- 
ow of laurel and arbutus, along the cliff 
to .the west, or sat beneath the great 
oaks on the slope that looks out the gate 
_and for miles and miles away to sea. 

In the mornings, the men rode out 
into the valleys after antelope and deer, 
or to the coast range beyond, where 
there were brown bears and herds of 
elk, When the afternoon came, there 
was music at the house of Don Luis, and 
dancing to the sound of a harp and vio- 
lin ; and in the early evening, long rides 
out to Mission Valley or Lake Merced, 
or along the smooth beach below the 
cliff. To men who had lived beneath 
leaden skies, in the shadows of icy 
mountains and somber forests of the 
north, such a life must have seemed an 
Arcadian dream, from which to pray 
they might never awake. 

When the governor arrived he refused 
to make any concessions for a settle- 
ment until he had first heard from the 
government at Madrid, and even ob- 
jected to the purchase of a cargo of 
grain for Sitka. But Resdnoff had dis- 
tributed presents with a hand as dis- 
creet as it was lavish, and the holy 
fathers soon had him supplied with all 
the stores he desired. There was a 
formal betrothal of Resdnoff and Dojia 
Concepcion; but he was a servant of 
the Czar, and could not marry without 
getting his royal master’s consent, so it 
was arranged that he should go back to 
Russia and later return and claim his 
dark-eyed bride. The old guns at the 
fort blazed out a salute as the /uno 
passed by, and as she sailed out the gate 
a little white flag fluttered from the 
point of the head, whence Dofia Con- 
cepcion watched the ship as she passed 


up the coast, until Point Reyes hid the 
white sails from view. 

Resdnoff settled his affairs at Sitka, 
and then, impatient of delay, started 
overland through Siberia, as the most 
expeditious route to Moscow. He fell 
ill on the way, and for a long time was 
unable to travel; but as soon as he 
could move he started again, only to 
succumb to the terrible hardships and 
privation of the journey. It was mid- 
winter when he died, in the heart of 
Siberia, In his delirious wanderings 
the fields of snow and ice changed to 
flowery valleys, where, hand in hand 
with the dark-eyed maid, he wandered 
under cloudless skies. 

News from the old world rarely 
reached the presidio at the Golden 
Gate. Months, years, decades went by, 
and still the Spanish maiden looked and 
longed in vain for her lover’s return. 
She was flattered and courted, and 
many sued for her hand, but she turned 
a deaf ear to them all. Once, indeed, 
she seriously entertained the thought of 
marrying a gallant knight—one Don 
Santiago Wilcox Smith—but it would 
only be for the purpose of saving his 
soul, as he had promised that for her 
sake he would abjure his heretical ways 
and be received into the fold of the true 
church. But Sefior Smith was more 
loving than wise. He changed his faith 
before receiving the promise of the 
maiden’s hand, and when she found 
that his soul was for ever safe, she 
would see him no more. She went 
about doing good, teaching the children 
of the rich and the poor, comforting 
the afflicted, and ministering to the sick, 
still looking and waiting for Resdnoff’s 
return. 

As the years went by, many strange 
people came in the Golden Gate; new 
faces gathered about the presidio, and 
her sad story was almost forgotten ; 
but every bright morning the strangers 
saw a woman climb the point out by 
the gate where it overlooks the sea, and 
gaze down the coast with eager, longing 
eyes. It was Dofia Concepcion, looking 
for the lover whe would never come. 

In the course of years, she entered the 
Convent of St. Catherine, at Benicia ; 
and here, as Sister Concha, she passed 
the remainder of her days. She died in 
1857. 

the first reliable intelligence of 
Resdnoff’s death that was received in 
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California was brought by Sir George 
Simpson in 1842. When on a visit at 
Benicia, he one day spoke of having 
heard in Europe a romantic story of a 
young Russian officer and the beautiful 
daughter of a comandante at the pre- 
sidio, which happened long, long ago; 
and he then related the circumstances of 
Resdnoff’s death. There were several 


persons present, one of them being Dofia 
Concepcion. When he had finished, he 
asked if any one knew whether or not 
the lady was still living. There was no 
answer, 


‘«* Lives she yet ?’ Sir George repeated. 
All were hushed as Concha drew 
Closer yet, her nun’s attire : 
‘ Sefior, pardon ; she died too.’ 


” 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 
OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles B. Hall, 19th U. S. infantry. 





; gor, the Com- 

mander-in-Chief 
ordered thatthe encamp- 
ment for 1886 be held 
at that place from June 
28th to July 3d, and the 
entire brigade, together 
with the Frontier Guards 
and artillery, went into 
camp under General 
Brown. During the en- 
campment, Captain Ed- 
ward “Field, Fourth 
United States Artillery, 
inspected the troops by order of the War 
Department, and in his report became 
enthusiastic over the fine physical ap- 
pearance of the men, Stating, “I saw 
many companies which inspired feel- 
ings of positive envy and a wish to enlist 
every man.” He criticised many of the 
defects he noticed, called attention to 
the crying need of thorough, systematic 
instruction, and complimented the com- 
mand by saying he would “trust to the 
militia in a mob or riot to give as good 
an account of themselves as any I know 
in America.” On July 5th, 1886, the 
First Regiment performed escort duty 
in connection with the Portland Cen- 
tennial Celebration, and paraded in com- 
pany with the naval force from the 
United States men-of-war, then in Port- 
land harbor, and Battery M, Fourth 
United States Artillery. 

General Brown, commanding the First 
Brigade, tendered his resignation in 
January, 1887, which was, “on account 
of his eminent services in the interest 
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of the Maine Volunteer Militia,” reluct- 
antly accepted by the Commander-in- 
Chief. The officers of the brigade failing 
to elect a successor to General Brown, 
the Commander-in-Chief appointed Col- 
onel Henry L. Mitchell, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. General George L. Beal was also 
appointed Inspector-General, vice Farn- 
ham, resigned. 

During this year (1887) the militia 
force was decreased by one company of 
infantry, leaving the aggregate strength 
seventy-three officers and nine hundred 
and sixty-four enlisted men. Company 
H of the First Regiment (Richards 
Light Infantry of Gardiner), and Com- 
pany G of the Second Regiment 
(Jameson Guards of Bangor), having 
fallen below the standard for efficiency 
and discipline, were promptly disband- 
ed. The latter company had for a long 
time been known as one of the best in 
the State, and its demoralized condition 
was quite a surprise tomany. Authority 
was at once given to organize a new 
company, retaining the same letter G, 
and to be called the “ Hamlin Rifles,” 
in honor of Maine’s distinguished son, 
Honorable Hannibal Hamlin. The duty 
of raising this new company was as- 
signed to Captain Langdon S. Chilcot, 
of Bangor, a most efficient and capable 
officer, whose ability was recognized by 
all. Alis resignation some few years 
later, while Major of his regiment, was 
not only a loss to the organization but 
to the entire militia. The vacancy 
caused in the First Regiment was of- 
fered to the “ Bath Light Infantry,” but 
that company did not see fit to accept, 
clearly wishing to be “independent ;” 
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a fact which undoubtedly caused the 
Adjutant-General also to realize the 
folly of permitting “independent” or 
“reserve ’ companies to be formed, for 
the reason, as he expressed it, “that 
the instruction and discipline in most of 
these companies are not of that kind 
which fits men for the volunteer service.” 

As the Legislature of 1886-87 had 
failed to appropriate money sufficient to 
purchase new uniforms for all the mili- 
tia, there being only enough appropri- 
ated for one regiment, and as_ both 
regiments were equally deserving and 
under the law entitled to new uniforms 
once in five years, it was decided best 
to dispense with the encampment in 
1887 and use the money it would cost 
so as to uniform the entire command at 
the same: time. 

Governor Bodwell also desired that 
the State should be represented by her 
militia at the Constitutional Centennial 
Celebration at Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber of that year. It was believed by 
many that such a trip, giving as it did 
an opportunity for the troops to observe 
and compare themselves with other mil- 
itary organizations from all over the 
country, would be a valuable education 
in the way of discipline, would stimulate 
efforts for a higher military standard 
and in a measure take the place of an 
encampment. 

It was decided to send a regiment of 
eight companies of forty men each; and 
that all of the companies in the two 
regiments should be represented, a de- 
tail of twenty men was made from each. 
The field and staff officers were also 
selected from each regiment. Colonel 
Victor Brett was selected to command 
the provisional regiment. The command 
left Portland September fourteenth, ac- 
companied by the Commander-in-Chief 
and staff, the Brigade Commander and 
staff, members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and representative citizens of the 
State. In the grand military parade of 
September sixteenth the Maine troops 
were second to none in soldierly appear- 
ance, marching and general good con- 
duct, and won frequent applause from 
the thousands along the line of march. 
The Boston Sunxday Herald paid them 
the following high compliment : “The 
provisional battalion sent by Maine to 
the Centennial at Philadelphia was a 
great credit to that State. It was the 
only organization wearing the full- 
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dress uniform of the regular service 
that appeared to understand the value 
of discipline and cleanliness, off as well 
as on duty.” 

The close of the year was saddened 
by the death of Governor Bodwell,’and 
for the first time in the history of the 
State the militia was called upon to act 
as a funeral escort to the remains of the 
Commander-in-Chief. A regiment of 
infantry under command of Colonel 
John J. Lynch, First Regiment, and 
composed of Companies A, B, C and E 
of the First Regiment, and D, E,G and 
H, of the Second Regiment, was de- 
tailed for the duty and performed the 
same in a creditable manner. 

The organized militia was increased 
by one company in 1887, making again 
seventeen companies of infantry. Com- 
pany B of the Second Regiment (Her- 
sey Light Infantry, of Oldtown), being 
found inefficient and lacking in disci- 
pline, was at once disbanded. The va- 


-cancy in the regiment was filled by a 


new company at Lewiston, called the 
“Frye Light Guard,” in honor of Sen- 
ator Frye, and commanded by. Captain 
Frank L. Hoyt. A new company at 
Rockland, known as the “ Tillson Light 
Infantry,” Captain R. H. Burnham, was 
also organized and mustered into service 
to fill the vacancy in the First Regi- 
ment caused by the disbanding of Com- 
pany H the year before. 

The encampment for the year was 
held at Augusta for six days from Au- 
gust thirteenth, and for the first time 
the militia occupied their new camp- 
ground, which has since been purchased 
by the State as a permanent location for 
the encampments. It is situated on 
very high ground, west of the Capitol, 
about one mile from the railroad depot, 
and contains some seventy acres; the 
soil is gravelly and quickly drained. 
No more beautiful or sightly place, or 
one better adapted for military pur- 
poses, can be found in the State. The 
view for miles down the beautiful Ken- 
nebec and over the surrounding coun- 
try is one of unsurpassed magnificence. 
About fifty permanent buildings have 
been erected on the grounds, among 
which are four headquarters buildings, 
guard-house, store-house, mess, cook- 
houses, sinks, etc. All the troops were 
present at the encampment, which ap- 
pears to have been a very disagreeable 
one in many respects, commencing and 
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ending in rain, and being marked by 
unsoldierly acts on the part of certain 
officers of such a nature as to call forth 
the severe condemnation of the Adju- 
tant-General of the State. 

In October, 1888, General Beal ten- 
dered his resignation as Inspector-Gen- 
eral after a-service of thirty-five years 
with the militia, during which time he 
had devoted all his energies to create a 
military force which in drill, appear- 
ance, and discipline would compare fa- 
vorably with, if not surpass, that of any 
other State. His retirement was deep- 
ly regretted by the entire command. 

In 1889, Edwin C. Burleigh became 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and 
I am personally aware of his great in- 
terest in matters relating to the militia 
and his pride in its good name. He 
was not a military man, and was there- 
fore obliged to depend upon his Adju- 
tant-General to keep him advised, as he 
should be, of the wants of the troops 
and to properly conduct the military 
department of the State. The encamp- 
ment began August 26th, at Augusta, 
and lasted six days, under command of 
Brigadier-General Henry L. Mitchell. 
The entire brigade, excepting the Fron- 


tier Guards, who were allowed to camp 
alone at Eastport, were present, and the 
camp was named “Camp Burleigh,” in 
honor of the Commander-in-Chief. The 


War Department detailed Captain Will- 
iam M. Dunn, Second United States Ar- 
tillery, to make the inspection, who 
reported the police of the camp good, 
and that “officers and men displayed 
constant and untiring interest and zeal, 
indicating a hearty desire to improve 
every moment.” Lucius H. Kendall of 


Biddeford was elected Colonel of the 


First Regiment, August 5th, in place of 
Colonel Lynch, discharged by expira- 
tion of term of service. Winfield S. 
Choate was elected Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Fred H. Storah, Major. 

In the spring of 1890, Companies B 
of the First, and’C of the Second Regi- 
ment, “having fallen below the stand- 
ard of efficiency,’ were disbanded. The 
vacancies thus caused were filled by the 
“Portland Cadets,” Captain Isaiah H. 
Baker, from the reserve militia, being 
mustered as Company B, First Regi- 
ment, and a company raised at Bath, 
commanded by Captain Charles F. 
Nealey, being mustered as Company C, 
Second Regiment. In June the First 
Battery of Light Artillery was dis. 
banded as an organization; and the 
First Platoon, Lewiston, was assigned to 
the First Regiment and designated the 
“First Regiment Gun Company”; the 
Second Platoon, Brunswick, to the Sec- 
ond Regiment as the “Second Regi- 
ment Gun Company.” These gun com- 
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panies were each supplied with one 
12- pounder Napoleon gun and one 
Gatling gun (new), and the men were 
armed with sabers. The encampment 


for the year, at Augusta, was held ear- 
lier than usual, commencing June 3oth 
The camp was 


and ending July 4th. 


and report upon this encampment ; also 
Major S. M. Horton, Surgeon, was de- 
tailed to instruct the medical depart- 
ment of the militia in its duties in camp. 
Both of these officers performed their 
duties to the great profit and satisfac- 
tion of the militia. In the early morn- 
































LIEUTENANTS, 


1. Lieut. F. B. W. Welch. 2. 
s. Lieut. J. W. Carter. 


again named “Camp Burleigh.” The 
time in camp was occupied by battalion 
drills, regimental guard-mounting, and 
brigade parade. The War Department 
detailed Lieutenant E. W. Howe, Seven- 
teenth United States Infantry, to attend 


Lieut. G. M. Kavanagh. c 
6. Lieut. T. F. McGillicuddy. 


FIRST REGIMENT, M. N. G. 


3. Lieut. J. L. Moriarty. 4- Lieut. Chas. Baker. 
7. Lieut. Geo. A. Anthoine. 


ing of July 4th the command broke 
camp in a heavy rain-storm and em- 
barked for Portland to take part in the 
parade at that city in honor of the meet- 
ing of the Army of the Potomac. 

(70 be continued.) 
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FOREST PARK FARM, VERMONT. 


By &. B. 


of the ad- 

mirers of the 

thorough- 
bred in Europe, 
that royalty and 
nobility are its 
most prominent 
breeders; that 
they breed for 
purposes nobler 
than gain, and 
the development and perfection of the 
race is the result of unlimited expendi- 
ture, intelligent selection, and untiring 
effort. 

While this is practically true of the 
thoroughbred in Europe, especially in 
the earlier history of the breed, the 
beneficent influence of wealth directed 
toward the creation of a new breed is 
even more strikingly illustrated in the 
creation of the American trotter. 

The aristocracy of the old world may 
claim the credit of creating the thor- 
oughbred; but to the gentlemen of 
America belongs the honor of calling 
into existence a breed which, whether 


| is the boast 
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used for racing or recreation, can well 
dispute the pride of place with its older 
confrere. : 

Beautiful stock-farms, each of them 
with handsome studs, representing large 
fortunes, are to be found in any State 
of the Union, perfectly equipped and 
maintained irrespective of profit or loss, 
simply for the recreation of the owner 
and for the development of his theory 
of the speed-promising power of some 
particular branch of the trotting family. 
Senator Leland Stanford’s famous Palo 
Alto Farm, prolific producer of cham- 
pions, has a world-wide reputation. 
Congressman J. Sibley’s Prospect Hill 
Farm, Franklin, Pa.; A. H. Moore’s 
Cloverdell Farm, in the same State, are 
veritable show-places, which once seen 
will always have a pleasant nook in the 
memory. The splendid breeding estab- 
lishments of such Wall street magnates 
as E. H. Harriman and F. P. Olcott ; of 
such wealthy New Englanders as John 
E. Thayer, William Russell Allen and J. 
Malcolm Forbes, who paid $125,000 for 
Arion, 2:0734, the highest price at the 
time paid for a horse of any breed, and 
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THE WATER-WORKS AND FARM BUILDINGS, 


still the highest price ever paid for a 
two-year-old, are but brilliant examples 
of farms which may be found through- 
out the continent dedicated to the pro- 
duction of the national horse. 

As there are large numbers of farms 
where thoroughbreds are bred on strict- 
ly business principles, so there are also 
many breeders of trotters for revenue 
only, and they are a healthy stimulus to 
the gentlemen breeders and put the 
market value on the product. 

New England has always been prom- 
inent in its devotion to the trotter. It 
has within its borders many of the most 
illustrious sires of the breed and, fifty 
years ago, when the foundation lines of 
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the modern American trotter were hard- 
ly laid, Vermont had established a repu- 
tation for the high quality of its trotting 
roadsters. The State with its beautiful 
lakes, picturesque scenery and invigor- 
ating climate is a perpetual invitation 
to those who love to enjoy a country 
home and, for a short time, to get away 
from the deadly grind of business; and, 
in the majority of such homes, breeding 
the trotter is the fashionable adjunct. 

One of the latest and most complete 
of these establishments is Forest Park 
Farm, Brandon, Vt., owned by H. R. C. 
Watson. Brandon is one of those dain- 
tily modest and beautiful old New Eng- 
land towns (it is over one hundred and 
fifty years old) which would probably 
have remained absolutely unknown to 
fame, had it not been the birthplace of 
Stephen A. Douglas. It has no monu- 
ment to the great statesman and patriot, 
except the little frame cottage in which 
he first saw the light, but it has splendid 
broad streets, with double rows of gor- 
geous maples ; and the picturesque val- 
ley in which it nestles is surrounded 
with tier upon tier of grand old mount- 
ains which should make it a dream of 
delight to the tired tourist and a con- 
stant source of inspiration to the artist 
and poet. 

The extreme beauty of the scenery, 
the pure, invigorating atmosphere of 
the mountains, and its climatic claims 
for pleasant country-home life attracted 
Mr. Watson, and three years ago he laid 
out the plans for a model stock-farm 
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and designed its various buildings. 
Three years ago the land was as nature 
made it, with an old barn or two and 
fences which had long survived their 
usefulness. To-day this farm is strongly 
fenced in the most approved modern 
style, impervious to frost and water, and 
so painted that the outlines of the farm 
can be taken in at aglance. The old 
barns have disappeared, and in their 
place have arisen handsome, substantial 
structures, cleverly arranged for thor- 
ough ventilation, abundance of light, 
and ample room for the perfect. comfort 
of the stock. In these roomy buildings 
the goddess of cleanliness reigns su- 
preme. In the horse, cattle, sheep and 
pig departments there is perfect order ; 
and it is plain to be seen that the per- 
vading spirit of the place is that the 
farm, in all its appointments, down to 
the minutest detail, must be kept in 
harmony with the magnificent frame 
with which nature has surrounded it. 
Time spent at such a farm, amidst 
such surroundings, provides delightful 
rest and recreation to the tired man of 
the city. The weary eye soon recovers 
its brightness and the step its elasticity. 
The growth and development of the 
young stock is a subject of ever-increas- 
ing interest; and when he leaves the 
stables he can enjoy the keen exhilara- 
. tion of a drive at speed on the perfect 
half-mile track, where later on he can 
watch the baby trotters take their first 
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lessons in racing. The complete change 
of life from the city, the getting back to 
nature imparts new life and brightness, 
the concomitant of the ever-beautiful 
freshness of a country life. 

But Forest Park Farm does not de- 
pend alone for its attractiveness as an 
ideal country residence, upon its em- 
inent fitness for the purposes to which 
Mr. Watson mainly devotes it —the 
breeding and raising of stock of the 
highest grade, selected and bred to the 
highest pointof perfection. There are 
other sources that never fail. Flowing 
through the estate is a trout-brook that 
a Scotch laird might envy, and the 
shade of Izaak Walton wander by in 
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rapture ; and within a stone’s throw, in 
comparison to the majestic scale on 
which nature is built hereabouts, is bass- 
fishing that would be accounted a suf- 
ficient magnet to hold many a sports- 
man fora season. Deer you may not 
kill, not because there are none, for 
seldom does a day pass when you may 
not see them on the distant hills or even 
in the pastures of the estate; but they 
are protect- 
ed bya State 
law stern as 
those of 
William 
Rufus, until 
the. year 
that com- 
pletes the 
century, not 
so far away 
now as_ to 
suggest to 
the sports- 
man the 
fabled sour 
grapes. 
When the 
law_ shall 
have been 
removed, 
Vermont 
will, indeed, 
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TO THE TRACK, 


have reason to be proud of its enforced 
abstinence. 

However, let the horse have his day 
as at Forest Park Farm he well may, 
and take a turn round the box-stalls, 
which are of a size, height and light 
proportioned to the value of the lords 
of the harem that occupy them ; where 
bedded in cleanest straw they show the 
full benefit of their good feeding, 
thorough 
grooming 
and experi- 
enced at- 
tention. 

The sire 
that first 
holds our 
attention 
and de- 
serves it, 
is the bay 
stallion Os- 
car William, 
2:12%, by 
Simmons, 
dam Lottie 
Thorne, by 
Mambrino 
Patchen. 
He is a 
horse of 
great indi- 
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viduality, 
deep in the 
shoulder 
with great 
propelling 
power. He 
is a rich 
bay, with a 
few white 
hairs in his 
near hind 
foot. He 
has a fine 
disposition, 
and as he 
receives 
visitors in 
his stall, is 
quite the 
equine 
gentleman. 
. Osea 
William 
comes of a 
royal race. 
Every branch of his grand-ancestral tree 
is covered with great names, and fast 
records are as thick as leaves. Simmons, 
2:28, his sire, has fifty-seven trotters to 
his credit, in 2:30 or better, including 
such good performers as Greenleaf, 
2:10%-; Sallie Simmons, 2:13 14, and Cor- 
raloid, 2:134%. Simmons is by George 
Wilkes, the greatest speed-producing son 
of that monarch of speed, Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian. At the close of 1896 George 
Wilkes had ninety-four sons who had 
produced twelve hundred and fifty- 
seven trotters in 2:30 or better, and 
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four hun- 
dred and 
twenty-four 
pacers, 
while 
eighty - one 
of his 
daughters 
had ninety- 
one trotters 
and twenty- 
nine pacers 
in the same 
tests: ‘in 
these rolls 
of honor 
are such fa- 
mous _ per- 
formers as 
Fantasy, 
2:06; Beu- 
zetta and 
Ralph Wil- 


RECORD, 2:123/. kes, 2:0634; 
Martha Wil- 
kes, 2:08; Trevillian, 2:084% ; Hulda, 


2:08%4; Phoebe Wilkes, 2:08%; Lesa Wil- 
kes, 2:09; Allerton 2:09 ; Bessie Wilkes, 
2:094%, and a host of the brightest star 
performers of the trotting turf. 

Oscar William is a worthy member of 
this illustrious band. As a three-year- 
old he made a record of 2:29; as a four- 
year-old he reduced it to 2:18%, and in 
1895, when five years old, he made a 
winning race record of 2:12%. It has 
passed into an adage that great men 
have great mothers, and this law of 
heredity is equally true of the trotting 


THE HOMESTRETCH OF THE TRAINING TRACK, 
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THE PADDOCKS. 


race. An examination of the female 
side of Oscar William's lineage shows 
him to be superbly bred. His dam, 
Lottie Thorne, is by Mambrino Patchen, 
the greatest brood-mare sire of the age. 
Lottie Thorne is a sister to Byerly Ab- 
dallah, sire of Jerome Turner, 2:1534, 
and other fast ones. Mambrino Patchen 
is the sire of fifty-one sons, who have 
sired one hundred and twenty-four 
trotters in the 2:30 list and twenty-eight 
pacers, while his daughters who have 
produced 2:30 speed number ninety, 
with one hundred and eighteen trotters 
and eleven pacers. In this latter list 
are Ralph Wilkes, 2:0634; Crawford, 
2:07% ; Bright Light, 2:08 4% ; Bouncer, 
2:10% ; Jupe, 2:1334 (at two years old); 
Riley Medium, 2:10%, and that great 
sire of trotters, Guy Wilkes, 2:15%. 
The blood of Mambrino Patchen trains 
on and breeds on from generation 
to generation, with increasing lustre. 
Oscar William’s second dam was Lady 
Ayres, by Redmond’s Abdallah, who 
produced Turner, 2:28%4, and four sires 
of speed; while the third dam was Lady 
Abdallah, by Abdallah 15, the dam of 
Don Carlos, 2:23; Granville, 2:26, and 
Argyle, also a sire of speed. Of Ab- 
dallah 15 it is impossible to speak too 
highly ; during his brief stud career of 


only six years at Woodburn, he pro- 
duced Belmont, one of the great sires 
of the age, and a dozen other sons, 
famous in the stud, while his daughters 
have been equally prolific in speed. 
Oscar William has three pre-eminent 
qualities of a trotting sire. He comes 
of a splendid ancestry, he possesses 
a handsome personality, and he has 
proved that he possesses high speed 
qualities. The few foals that he has got 
are well-formed and full of promise. 

In the adjoining stail is the four-year- 
old stallion Girdlestone, by Grosjean, 
dam Undine, by Electioneer. He is a 
neat bright bay, with black points and a 
white star. He stands 15-2 hands high 
and weighs one thousand pounds. He 
has no record, but as a three-year-old 
showed a 2:20 gait with little training. 
In Grosjean there mingles the blood of 
Belmont and Electioneer, two kingly 
champion strains of producing speed. 
Grosjean is by Belmont, sire of forty- 
eight trotters and ten pacers in the 2:30 
lists ; and sixty-three of his sons have to 
their credit in the same lists four hun- 
dred and three trotters and eighty-three 
pacers. His son Nutwood, at the time 
of his death, was by the record, the 
greatest sire of speed, with one hundred 
and thirty-six trotters and pacers be- 
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neath his name, including Lockhart, 
2:084%, and Manager, 2:063%. Election- 
eer, in his day the champion sire, has in 
his list one hundred and fifty-three trot- 
ters and one pacer, including the ex- 
champion Sunol, 2:08%, and Arion, 
2:07%,. He has sixty-five sons, who 
have sired four hundred and thirty- 
seven 2:30 performers, while forty-three 
of his daughters are the dams of fifty- 
six. Girdlestone, if he has a fair op- 
portunity in the stud, should make for 
himself a name. 

The third sire at Forest Park Farm is 
the bay stallion Castaway, by Ansel, he 
by Electioneer; dam Sally Hamlet by 
Hamlet, he by Volunteer. As the dam 
of Ansel was Annette, by Lexington, 
this horse has the blood of two great 
sons of Hambletonian, backed up by 
that of the blood of one of the greatest 
thoroughbreds that ever lived, Lexing- 
ton. Castaway is a horse of grand pro- 
portions and looks the beau-ideal heavy 
carriage stallion. He stands 16 hands 
high and weighs 1,300 pounds. He has 
size, style and substance, with a beauti- 
ful satin finish, which tells of his thor- 
oughbred crosses. He gets colts like 
himself, standing 15-3 to 16 hands high, 
whose quality and action will easily sell 
them. Such a sire in Vermont, the 
favorite State for breeding heavy car- 
riage-horses, should, with his excellent 
breeding, make a good record in the 
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stud. To this trioof sires Forest Park 
Farm looks for its future reputation 
from a trotting standpoint. 

The brood-mare barn has been con- 
structed to insure the comfort and safety 
of the dames of the harem, but it is the 
policy of the owner to keep only asmall 
and select band, depending upon the 
merits of the sires to fill their books 
with the mares of other owners. A few 
examples will show the class of mares at 
Forest Park Farm. Owenee isa brown 
mare by Alcantara, dam Wenonah, by 
Hambletonian, 539; second dam, the 
famous producing dam Jessie Pepper, 
by Mambrino Chief ; third dam, by Sidi 
Hamet. Owenee is infoalto Oscar Will- 
iam. When it is considered that the 
daughters of Alcantara have produced 
such grand race-horses as Heir-at-Law, 
2:07%; Boreal, 2:1534 (as a three-year- 
old); Prince Regent, 2:16%, and a host 
of others, it is quite in order that Owe- 
nee should be the dam of Oreolam, 
2:28%, at three years old, and a trial 
later of 2:14%, with a fair prospect of 
producing many aspirants for extreme 
speed. Alaska, 2:27 (trial in 2:12), is 
by that great sire of speed, Alcyone. 
She is a beautifully built mare, with 
very showy action, and she made her 
record thirty days after having a foal, 
the latter having been put to another 
nursing mare. 

Valissa, 2:19, at three years old toa 
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high- wheel sulky, is by Vasco, dam 
Chess (dam also of Vasto, 2:16%) by 
Magic; second dam by Clark Chief; 
third dam by Pilot, Jr. Here again 
there is a grand combination of winning 
strains and the blood which flows in the 
veins of champions. She is in foal to 
Oscar William. Undine isa bay mare 
by Electioneer, dam Barnes’ Idol by 
Peck’s Idol; second dam by The Col- 
onel; third dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
The daughters of Electioneer are prov- 
ing themselves to be potent producers 
of trotting speed; forty-three of them 
are dams of fifty-six. 

Sister Nutwood is a typical daughter 
of her great sire and she is out of Sister 
G. (dam of Brother G., 2:251%4) by Mam- 
brino Boy, sire of the dams of Allerton, 
2:09%, and Axtel, 2:12; second dam by 
Imp. Bonnie Scotland. The daughters 
of Nutwood have been the dams of such 
fast ones as Arion, 2:0734; Baron Dillon, 
2:12; Eyelet, 2:11; Red Nuttling, 2:13, 
and ninety-five others. Tryphosa, 2:29 4, 
at three years old, is by Nuthurst, 2:12; 
dam Bella, by Mambrino Startle; second 
dam Belle, by Stockbridge Chief, etc. 
Both dams are mothers of 2:30 perform- 
ers. Nuthurst is by Nutwood, dam by 
Onward, so that on both sides of the 
line of lineage Tryphosa, by all the laws 
of heredity, should produce fast stock. 
She is in foal to Oscar William. Belle 
Anna, by Stamboul, Red Nuttling, 2:13, 
by Red Wilkes, and Adah Onward, by 
Onward, will be trained this year for 
fast records and will then join the brood- 
mare band. These mares are by great 
representative sires, and their colts and 
fillies have a right to aspire to the high- 
est premiums of the ring or track. 

The young stock at Forest Park Farm 
is select in quality and quantity, for two 
reasons. The establishment is young 
and it is the settled policy to sell young. 
But a few of the yearlings are well 
worth noting. Owen Dunmore is a 
likely-looking colt, by Allie Wilkes, 2:15, 
dam Owenee. Unit is a bay filly by 
Ben Gillig, dam Undine. Valissa Belle 


is by Red Wilkes, dam Valissa, and 
looks like her sire, while Sister Allie is 
by Allic Wilkes, dam Sister Nutwood. 
These fillies were bred in Kentucky be- 
fore their dams came to Vermont. They 
are bred in the purple and should be 
endowed with speed. There is only one 
three-year-old on the farm by Oscar 
William, the filly Talma, who stands 
15-24 hands high. She is built on good 
strong lines, with plenty of power and 
substance. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the 
horse section of this beautiful Vermont 
farm, which is only one of its depart- 
ments. It has other barns devoted 
to other purposes, which cannot be en-~ 
larged upon now. There is a fine large 
barn devoted to a herd of choice Ayr- 
shire cattle, and in one corner can be 
found six imported mammoth Norman 
cows, weighing from 1,600 to 1,900 Ibs. 
each, while in the barn for the male sex 
are two lordly bovines who weigh a ton 
each. There is a barn for pure-bred 
Hampshire Down sheep, a large edition 
of the famous South Downs. There is 
the pig barn, occupied by the handsome 
Cheshire White breed ; and in each barn 
is to be noted the scrupulous cleanli- 
ness which is seen in the horse depart- 
ment. The barns are all lit by electric- 
ity, and a perfect water system prevails 
in every department. The business 
office will compare favorably with those 
of our large cities, and the half-mile 
track, perfectly graded and well-thrown 
up at the turns, is not only used for 
training purposes, but is used also as a 
race-track. On a large plat of rising 
ground to the south of the barns, a resi- 
dence is in prospect, facing the south, 
commanding a full view of the beautiful 
valley, with its winding brooks of rip- 
pling silver in the sunlight, and the tree- 
clad hills which extend as far as the 
eye can reach. Brandon is certainly 
well worth a visit, and a pleasant day 
can well be spent among the choice 
stock at so typical a country gentle- 
man’s estate as the Forest Park Farm. 
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LACROSSE. 


HE season of 
1897 will be a 
red-letter one 


in the annals 
of American Lacrosse, 
and especially for the 
Crescent Athletic Club 
of Brooklyn, whose 
team are en route to 
Great Britain to com- 





GILES WHITING. 


pete with the crack 
trans-Atlantic 
players. 

The introduction of 
lacrosse in the Cres- 
cent Club is of com- 
paratively recent date, 
though it has been % 
played in the United 
States for some time. 

The first local club of which there is any 
reliable record was one composed of Canadian 
residents of New York and Brooklyn, who 
afterward divided into two teams, called re- 
spectively the Knickerbocker and Manhattan. 
These teams existed from 1869 to 1871, but 
when, in the last year, the Knickerbockers 
visited Canada and were defeated, both teams 
disbanded, and for six years lacrosse lan- 
guished. 

In 1877 the game was again started, and 
from that year dates a successful series of 
games which have been played annually. The 
name of the club formed was the Ravenswood, 
which existed from 1877 till 1879, winning the 
championship each year from other clubs which 
had been forming throughout the country. 

In 1878 Mr. Hermann Oelrichs presented a 
challenge cup, to be competed for annually. 





CHAS, F, DE CASANOVA: 


The New York team won, and held it for two 
years, defeating in turn the Druids of Balti- 
more, New York University, Princeton and 
Harvard. 

In 1882 the cup was taken by Harvard, but 
in the following year the New Yorks, after 
playing Princeton, Harvard and Yale, with but 
five minutes’ intermission between the games, 
again became the possessors of the coveted 
trophy. 

In 1884 a team of men, chosen for their pro- 
ficiency in lacrosse, were sent to England from 
the United States to play a series of matches. 
They were fortunate in being victorious in 
nine games, losing but one, and tying one. 

The scores were as follows: May 2oth, at 
Rock Ferry, 3 to 1; May 22d, Manchester, 4-1; 
May 24th, North of England, 5-0; May 27th, 
Sheffield, 8-o; May 30th, Nottingham, 7-0; 
June 4th, South of 
England, 7-0; June 
oth, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 6-0; June 
roth, at Catford 
Bridge, All England, 
2-0; June 13th, All 
Ireland, 5-3. In play- 
ing the United King- 
dom, which was vir- 
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tually the same club 
as on the previous 
day, the score was re- 
versed, The tie was 
with the Middlesex 
team at Wanstead. 

Two years later the 
Belfast team visited 
this country. 

The interest aroused 
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by competition for the 
numerous trophies of- 
fered led to an inten- 
sity of feeling. Pro- 
fessionalism crept in 
and, at one time, threat- 
ened to lower the stand- 
ing of the game. 

At this critical time it 
was brought under the 


EMBURY MC LEAN, 


banner of the Crescent 
Athletic Club and 
placed in the hands of 
men who, it was 
thought, would be ca- 
pable of upholding the 
standard of the game 
as well as the club. 

Among the teams 
which the Crescents 
have played are the 
New York Athletic 
Club, Athletic Club of Schuylkill 
Navy of Philadelphia, New York 
College, Stevens Institute, Johns 
Hopkins of Baltimore, Lehigh Uni- 
versity of Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Harvard, all of which teams they 
have beaten, thereby winning the 
championship of the United States 
every year since they began to play. 

In 1894 the Crescent team played 
two games on their own grounds 
with the Toronto University, losing 
the first by a narrow margin of 6 
goals to 5, and two weeks later, dur- 
ing which time the Torontos were 
guests of the Crescent Club, ty- 
ing a match after a very exciting 
contest. 

Encouraged by the interest shown in these 
games, the Crescents again invited the To- 
rontos and played another match on May 30, 
1896, which the Torontos won. 

The following details of the individuals who 
comprise the visiting team to Great Britain 
will be of interest. 


J. P. CURRY. 


James S. Garvin, the Crescent captain, is 5 feet 
6 inches in height and weighs about 135 pounds in 
condition. Being a Canadian by birth he has played 
lacrosse since his youth, first on the Torontos until 
1892. During his last five years on the Toronto team 
he was its captain and under his direction the team 
captured and held the championship of the Canadas. 
He was considered one of the finest defense men. 

Garvin played on the New York Athletic Club team 
in 1893, and the next year with the Crescents, with 
whom he has been ever since. 

Cyrus C. Miller, cover point on the Crescent, is 5 
feet ro inches tall and weighs about 150 pounds. He 
learned to play lacrosse at New York University— 
the first college in the United States to organize a la- 
crosse team—and was its captain in 1889, the next year 
joining the Staten Island Athletic Club, of which he 
was captain from 1890to’g2. During thattime the team 
held the Eastern States championship and the Oel- 
richs Cup and also the United States championship. 
In 1893, With Curry and Moses, who also played on 
this Staten Island team, Miller joined the Crescents 
and has played cover point since. He is a very cool, 
clear - headed player, and has few superiors in long 
throwing. 

Charles F. de Casanova is 5 feet 9 inches and weighs 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 


about 135 pounds. He first played in Montreal, after- 
ward with the Manhattan Athletic Club team from 
1888 to 1893, being its captain during the last two years. 
In 1893-05 he played with the New Yorks, and finally 
joined the Crescents with whom he now plays first 
defense. 

Lionel Moses is second defense on the Crescent 
team. He is 5 feet 10% inches and weighs about 175 

ounds. He first played in 1885 on the team of the 

olytechnic Institute, of Brooklyn, of which he was 
captain, and afterward onthe Brooklyn. His reputa- 
tion was gained while he played on the championship 
Staten Island team, during the seasons Of 1890, ’91 and 
‘92. He joined the Crescent Club in 1893 and has since 
played under its colors. 

Edward Jewell is 5 feet ro inches and weighs 158 

ounds. His speed makes him a valuable man for the 

eld. He is comparatively new at the game, having 
first played in 1896 on the Crescent team, his position 
being third defense. 

Embury McLean is about 5 feet 8 inches and 
weighs 165 pounds. He played with the Stevens Insti- 
tute team, of which he was captain, until he gradu- 
ated in 1888. He was afterward captain of the Brook- 
lyn lacrosse team, and then played successively with 
the New York Athletic Club championship team, and 
the Staten Island Athletic Club championship team. 
He has been a member of the Crescent Athletic Club 
since 1892, where he plays centre. 

Joseph A. Leighton, who plays third attack, is 5 
feet 9% inches and weighs 137 pounds. Though a na- 
tive of New York, he first played lacrosse in 1891 in 
Toronto. The next year he introduced the game in 
Cornell University, where he was fellow in philosophy 
until 1894. From that vear until 1896 he was at the 
Episcopal Theological School and Harvard Univer- 
sity, and organized the Harvard la- 
crosse team in 1894, being elected cap- 
tain in 1895. Graduating from Harvard, 
he took up his residence in New York 
and joined the Crescent Club. 

Charles H. Roberts, second attack, 
is 5 feet 9 inches and weighs 155 pounds. 
He first played lacrosse with the New 
York University team, where he was 
captain. He afterward played with the 
Brooklyns, New Yorks, and later with 
the Staten Islands, when each of them 
held championships, finally joining the 
Crescent team in 1889, of which he was 
captain in the first year of its existence. 
His position has generally been on the 
defense, but he is equally strong as an 
attack player. 

John P. Curry is 5 feet 11% inches 
and weighs 160 pounds. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York, in 1889, having been captain of the 
University team, both in lacrosse and 
baseball, in his junior and_ senior 

ears. Heafterward played 
inside home for the Staten 
Islands while they held 
the championships. Since 
then he has played attack 
for the Crescent lacrosse 
team. He was end rush in 
the last two years of the 
football team. 

Giles Whiting is 5 feet 
ro inches and weighs 135 
pounds. He first played 
with the New York College 
team, afterward (in 1891) 
on the Staten Island Ath- 


DR. MALCOLM C, ROSE. 


letic Club, and then on the 
New York Athletic Club 
team. While he was at 
Columbia College he 
played on its team, and at 
different times with the 
Manhattans and other 
teams, finally joining the 
Crescents last year. He 
has always played on the 
attack. 

Malcolm C. Rose is 5 
feet 9% inches and weighs 
145 pounds. He first played 
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in 1888, with the junior champions of Toronto. From 
them he went to the Ontarios, with which club he was 
associated two years. In 1891 he was a member of 
the Toronto Lacrosse Club. Coming to New York in 
1892, he became _a citizen of the United States and 
played with the Manhattan Athletic Club. The next 
two years found him a member of the New York 
Athletic Club team, and he finally joined the Cres- 
cents, where he holds the position of goal. : 
Henry Parsons is 5 teet 8 inches tall and weighs 
140 pounds. A native of Springfield, Mass., he lived in 
Canada during his youth and learned to play lacrosse 


there. He has played lacrosse with the Crescents this 
year only, holding the position of second attack. 

The itinerary of the trip is as follows: They will be 
in London from March 25 to 27; Manchester, March 28 
to April 5; Belfast, April 6to 12, after which they go 
to Paris but do not play any games of lacrosse there. 
After a week in Paris they will return to London, re- 
maining from April 20 to 24, when they sail for home. 
On their return home the team will play their regular 
schedule of games on the grounds of the Country 
Club, at Bay Ridge, L. I. 

LIONEL MOSEs. 


MODEL YACHTS AT THE SPORTSMEN’S EXHIBITION. 


, HE most 
aN successful 
boats are 

no longer 


those of 
maximum dis- 
placements, 
neither are they 
of minimum—a 
happy medium is 
constantly 
sought, and when 
secured and com- 
bined with care- 
ful construction 
and _ well-con- 
ceived forms, 
wonderfully fast 
boats are the re- 
sult. This much 
at least is con- 
ceded, whether 
theories coincide 
or contradict. 
Now, if boats of 
the greater 
weights and displacements be at an actual dis- 
advantage, it is argued that this is simply be- 
cause of their bulk, and that finer forms are the 
great essentials, 

Beyond question the wl¢tzma thule of yacht 
designing is the finest form, but even that form, 
unless immeasurably superior to its competi- 
tors, can never hope to win if handicapped by 
altogether unnecessary weights of construction. 
A boat without any ballast may be capable of 
carrying a small sail spread, but the increasing 
power of the cloth in increasing winds im- 
peratively demands low lead to counterbalance 
its heeling strains; and the more lead and the 
lower it is laid, the better the boat will stand up 
to her work, the more wind she wiil ge¢ and 
the more speed she will make. It has been 
said that the Defender carried over 70 per 
cent. of ballast. If, as also said, her dis- 
placement be 143 tons, it would require 100.1 
tons, while Herreshoff testified at the N. Y. 
Y. C.’s inquiry, that the Defender’s keel 
weighed 85 tons, and others said that she carried 
no other or inside ballast whatever. If so, the 
Defender actually carries 80-100 of a ton less 
than 60 per cent. and yet is both the lightest 
and the strongest of all the go-footers. 

Of course a great amount or proportion of 
ballast cannot be carried on a boat of medium 
displacement except by economizing all other 
weights ; and when this obvious truth is thor- 
oughly well digested, our fleets of really fast 
yachts will be considerably augmented, and the 
present custdmary spectacle of one or two boats 


THE OUTING CHALLENGE 
CUP. 


distancing all the rest will materially vary its 
monotony, 

The model one-rater which Harry D. Quinby, 
of Prescott, Arizona, built from one of my latest 
plans, and which was shown in the OutTING 
exhibit at the recent Sportsmen's Exposition, 
aside from many novelties of both form and 
equipment, is, from a purely constructive stand- 
point, a mechanical marvel. Her displacement 
is 16 lbs. and 10% ozs., upon which she carries 
12 lbs, and 10 ozs. of ballast—or over seventy- 
jive per cent.—a performance without paral- 
lel in this or any other country to my certain 
knowledge; and, when taken in conjunction 
with the fact that she is far removed from the 
‘* ballasted bladder” types, being doubly water- 
tight bulkheaded, absolutely rigid in form 
and capable of withstanding even unreasonable 
stresses, Mr. Quinby’s achievement is only the 
more astounding. 

As a one-rater, the boat would be 18 feet on 
the load line, 28 feet over all, have 4 feet of 
draught, and 5 feet 4% inches of beam, Owing 
to the necessity of steering models by their 
sails, she has now a quite disproportionate jib, 
which could, of course, be immediately dis- 
pensed with on the full-sized vessel. 

Mr. W. L. Vennard, of Lynn, Mass, also 
loaned a very pretty 45-inch model, which he 
had just finished, generally on the lines as laid 
down in Outine of February and March, ’95, 
and March and April, ’96, which form he has 
now successfully followed in both the 35 and 
45-inch sizes ; mention having appeared before 
of the very satisfactory performances of his 
frances in Lynn and Boston waters. 

The present model, O/ga, is 68 inches over 
all, and has full 15 inches of beam and 1oinches 
draught. As finished and mounted by Mr. 
Vennard, she presented a very attractive ap- 
pearance at the Exposition, and it was gener- 
ally concluded that she looked capable of show- 
ing her shapely stern to anything in her class. 

The method of attaching a fin toa keel by 
sliding a beveled brass plate (in guides) into a 
notch in the fin is an ingenious device of Ven- 
—_ origination, simple, effective, and reli- 
able. 

The sliding (set screw) sheet trimmers, in 
place of the old cribbage board and pins, I saw 
first on a small model in Central Park, rather 
crudely made up. Harry Quinby, of Arizona, 
made those now used by Vennard, as well as 
the ones on the one-rater, and materially added 
to their efficiency. 

Vennard’s boat displaces 584 ounces, weighs 
complete 192 ounces, and carries 392 ounces of 
ballast, or nearly 67 per cent., which, on a stout- 
ly built boat for all-round use, is considerably 
more than creditable. FRANKLYN BAssFORD. 








AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF 
THE WORLD AND OF 
CANADA, 


HE International 
Skating Union allot- 
ted their annual 
world’s champion- 
ship meeting for 1897 

to the management of the 
Amateur Skating Associa- 
tion of Canada; and the 
contests were held February 
5. 6 and to, on the grounds 
of the Montreal (Q.) Ama- 
teur Athletic Association. 

The tracks were prepared 
in accordance with the rules 
of the International Skating 
Union, there being two con- 
centric paths, each with two 
straight sides, and semi-cir- 
cular curves at either end. 
The paths were so laid out 
that their average circuit 
was 400 metres, equal to 437.44 yards, and 
the curb between the paths was removed at 
one point on the straight sides so that the 
skaters could cross from one path to the other. 
Only two skaters were allowed to start in any 
heat, each skating in one of the paths, and 
after making one round, changing to the 
other path. This insured perfect fairness in 
case one path should happen to be faster than 
the other, and made fouling impossible. At 
each distance each man's course was measured 
separately, and the starting and finishing lines 
drawn so that the two men skated exactly the 
same distance, no matter on which path each 
started. Each man was timed separately in 
each heat, and the prizes were awarded in 
accordance with these times, there being no 
final heats. This system insured fast time in 
all the races, as each skater was compelled to 
do his best, because he could not know how 
fast some other heat might be skated, and was 
therefore compelled to cut his own time as low 
as possible. In addition to the races for the 
amateur championships of the world, and the 
amateur championships of Canada, there were 
two races for junior championships and four 
races for professional championships. 

Owing to an error in scoring in the 5,000- 
metre race on the first day it was necessary to 
skate it again, and bad weather postponed this 
second trial from Monday to Tuesday, and 
again from Tuesday to Wednesday. 

A. Naess, of Christiania, Norway, who won 
the 500-meter championship, had been success- 
ful in many races at home, and was joint 
holder with W. Mauseth of the world’s amateur 
record at 500 meters, which he just equaled in 
this year’s race in Montreal. 

J. K. McCulloch, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
who won three of the four amateur champion- 
ships of the world, was born in Ontario 27 
years ago, is 5 ft. 6% in. high, heavily muscled, 
and weighs about 155 lbs. He is an all-round 
athlete, a roller skater, a figure skater, a 
hockey player, a wheelman, and a lacrosse 
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SKATING. 


player, and has been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful at all of these games. 

Mr, J. Seyler, of Munich, Bavaria, was recog- 
nized as the fastest amateur skater in Europe. 
He won all four of the amateur champion- 
ships of Europe in 1896, but was prevented 
from competing in the world’s championships 
through injuries received in training. Healso 
won all four of the races in the great inter- 
national meeting at Davos, Switzerland. ‘This 
year he again won all four of the races for 
the amateur championship of Europe, held at 
Amsterdam, and also all four of the interna- 
tional races at Davos, Switzerland. He hada 
long and tempestuous voyage to America, with 
hardly time to recuperate before the races at 
Montreal, but was certainly the best man that 
Europe could have sent. 

No American amateur was absent who 
would have been likely to win any prize, and 
McCulloch’s claim to supremacy is not clouded 
by any ‘‘ifs or ands.” By winning three of 
the four races he not only took the individual 
prize for each race, but also received the grand 
gold medal of honor, and the official title of 
‘* Amateur Champion of the World in Distance 
Skating, for 1897.” 

The first day was favored witha clear sky, little 
wind, smooth, hard ice and a temperature of 19 deg. F. 

1 mile, boys of 15 years and under, junior amateur 
championship of Canada—B. Spooner, Montreal, 3m. 
20 3-58. 

220-yard hurdle race, over 6 hurdles, each ef. 3in. in 
height; amateur championship of Canada—F. B. 
Irwin, Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, 26 4-5s. 

Irwin’s time now becomes the fastest Canadian 
amateur record, supplanting several former claimants 
for that honor, no one of which was as fast as 26 4-5s. 

Half-mile, backwards; amateur championship of 
Canada—W. A. Lockhart, St. John (N. B.) Bicycle and 
Athletic Club, rm. 36 2-5s. 

546.8 yards (soo meters), for the amateur champion- 
ship of the world. 

First pair—C E. Greene, Smith’s Falls, 49 1-5s.; A. 

e, M. A. A. A., 56s. 

Second pair—T. Moore, M. A. A. A., 50 4-5s.; W. H. 
Merritt, St. John B. and A. C., 2. 

Third pair—J. go Munich, Bavaria, 48 3-4s.; J. 
Davidson, Montreal, 50 1-ss. 

Fourth pair—A. Naess, Christiania, Norway, 46 4-5S.; 

J. K. McCulloch, Rover B.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


8 1-58. 
"Filth pair—M. Lordahl, Christiania, 50 3-58.; A. E. 
Pilkie, Tecumseh Lacrosse Club, Toronto, Ont., 53 2-5s. 

By comparing the times given above, it will be seen 
that the standing of the men in this race is in the 
following order: Naess, McCulloch, Seyler, Greene, 
Davidson, Lordahl, Moore, Pilkie, Lee and Merritt. 

The best previous amateur record of the world, 
which Naess just equaled in this race, was 46 4-55., 
made by himself at Hamar, Norway, January 12, 1806, 
and also by W. Mauseth, at Trondhjem, Norway, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1895. 

5,408.1 yards (5,000 meters), forthe amateur cham- 
pionship of the world. Owing to a blunder of the 
scorers the distance actually skated was only 5,030.67 
yards (4,600 meters). 

First pair—A. E. Pilkie, 9m. 15 3-5s.; A. Lee, gm. 


39 1-58. mayen 
Second pair—C. E. Greene, 8m. 52 4-5s.; T. Moore, gm. 


7 2-58. 

Third pair—M. Lordahl, gm. 5s5s.; W. H. Merritt, sm. 
57S. 

Fourth pair—J. Seyler, 8m. 47 3-5s.; J. Davidson, 8m. 
52 3-58. 

Fitth pair—J. K. McCulloch, 8m. 32 4-5s.; A. Naess. 
m. 1-58. 

The skaters, placed in accordance with their an- 
nounced times, finished in the following order: Mc- 
Culloch, Seyler, Davidson, Greene, Lordahl, Merritt, 
Naess, Moore, Pilkie and Lee. 

On account of the blunder in scoring, this race was 
declared void and the men ordered to skate again on 
the following Monday. . 

The weather of the second day was unfavorable. 
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During the forenoon and early afternoon it alternately 
snowed, rained, sleeted and hailed, but there was 
little downfall after the races began. The temperature 
was abuut the freezing point, but the weather, al- 
though not cold by the thermometer, was damp, raw 
and unpleasant for the spectators. The wind was 
blustery and piercing, and in the last race freshened 
so as to seriously annoy the contestants. 

Half -mile, boys of 12 years and under; junior 
amateur championship of Canada—H. R. Henrichon, 
Montreal, 1m. 58 3-4s. 

220-yard amateur championship of Canada ; skated 
in American style, with two trial heats and a final 
heat. Final heat, Des Browne, Shamrock Hockey 
Club, 21 4-5s.; W. H. Merritt, 2; A. E. Pilkie, 3. 

W. O. Caldwell, Crystal Skating Club, won his trial 
heat in 20 1-5s., which just equals the best previous 
Canadian record, made by J. S. Johnson, on same 
grounds, Feb. 1, 1896. 

1,640.42 yards (1,500 meters), amateur championship 
of the world. 

First pair—C. D. Greene, 2m. 48 3-5s.; 
3m. 8 4-55. 

Second pair—T. Moore, 2m. 48 1-ss.; A. E. Pilkie 
broke his skate and did not finish. 

Third pair—J. Davidson, 2m. 47 2-5s.; W. H. Merritt, 


A. Lee, 


2m. 52S. 

Fourth pair—J. K. McCulloch, 2m. 42 2-5s.; M. Lor- 
dahl, 2m. 52 2-5s., fell near the start, but persevered. 

Fifth pair—A, Naess, 2m. 42 2-5s.; J. Seyler, 2m. 

1-58. 
As McCulloch and Naess made the same time they 
were ordered to skate off the tie, and this second at- 
tempt was the finest race of the day, McCulloch 
winning by two fitths of a second in 2m. 40 4-s5s. 

he men, placed in accordance with their times, 

finished in the following order: McCulloch, Naess, 
Seyler, Davidson, Moore, Greene, Merritt, Lordahl, 
Lee and Pilkie. 

10,936.11 yards (10,000 meters), for the amateur 
championship of the world. 

First pair—J. Seyler, 20m. 42 1-ss.; C. E. Greene. 21m. 


23 2-58. 
Second pair—J. K. McCulloch, 20m. 2 2-5s.; J. David- 
son, 20M. 43 2-5S. 


Placing the men in accordance with their times, 
they finished in the following order: McCulloch, 
Seyler, Davidson and Greene. 

Bad weather on Monday and Tuesday prevented the 
holding of the postponed s5,00co meter race until 
Wednesday, Feb. roth, and the original field of ten 
competitors dwindled down to four. Lordahl was 
lame from his fall in the 1.500 meters, and Pilkie would 
not start because he was the fitth man, and could have 
no opponent in his heat; while Naess, Lee, Moore 
and Merritt did not wish to skate. 

First pair—M. Lordahl, 9m. 39 1-5s.; H. Davidson, 
rom. 3-5S. 

Second pair—J. K. McCulloch, 9m. 2-s5s.; Lee did not 
finish. 

The order of finish, in accordance with their times, 
was as follows: McCulloch, Lordahl and Davidson. 

By winning three of the four races—the 1,500 meters, 
the s,ooo meters and the 10,000 meters—McCulloch 
earned not only a gold medal for each race, but the 
“grand gold medal of honor” and the official title of 
“Amateur Champion of the World in Distance Skat- 
ing for 1897.’ 

MONTREAL, QUE , SNOW-SHOE CLUB. 

This veteran association held its fifty-seventh 
annual race meeting February 13th, on the 
grounds of the Montreal Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation. ‘There was very little snow, and the 
races were contested on the ice of the skating 
rink, 

roo yards, handicap—Final heat, G. Paris, Montreal 
Lacrosse Club, scratch, 12 2-5s. 

1z0-yard hurdle handicap—L. O. Howard, Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association, 5 yards, 22 1-5s. 
an yards, boys under 13 years—R. Gomery, Radnor 

«C., 43S. 

440 yards, boys under 15 years—W. T. Anglin, West- 
mount, 1m 27 2-5s. 

880 yards, green—W. P. O’Brien, M.A.A.A., 2m. 


59 2-58. 
880 yards—R. H. Davis, L.S.S.C., 2m. 41s. 
2-mile club cup—G. Fulton, 14m. 57 2-s5s. 


SWIMMING. 


THE GALA AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Amateur Athletic Union awarded the 
management of its in-door swimming cham- 
pionships for 1897 to the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation, and this club added various other 
events to the programme, so as to make the 
entertainment last over two evenings. In ad- 
dition to the local swimmers, entries were re- 
ceived from the Knickerbocker and New York 
Athletic Clubs of New York City, and the con- 
testants proved so evenly matched that there 
was exciting competition in several of the races. 
The visitors were royally entertained by the 
local athletes. 

Sack race, roo feet, with 1 turn—J. W. Thorne, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association, 35s. 

Tub race, 40 yards, with 1 turn—H. H. Lobdell, 53s. 

Tub race, 80 yards, with 3 turns—G. H. Atkin, C. A. 
A., 1; R. M. Critchell, C. A. A., 2. 

80 yards, with 3 turns, handicap, final heat.—H. D. 
Coglan, C. A. A., 32 seconds, 1m. 15s.; W. Blum, C. A. 
A., 14 seconds, 2; J. F. McMillan, Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Club, 17 seconds, 3. 


220 wie. wie roturns, championship—D. M. Reeder, 
New York Athletic Club, 2m. 58 3-5s.; P. Neumann, C. 
A. A., 2, by a foot; F. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., 3. Reeder’s 
time now becomes the best American amateur record, 
supplanting 3m. 20s.,made by A. Heilbron in a bath 
of similar length, at Providence, R. I., May 19, 1890. 
Neumann is the Austrian amateur who won the swim- 
ming race in the Olympian games at Athens, Greece, 
last year, and is now a professor in the University of 
Chicago. 

uarter-mile, with 2x turns, championshi S.J. 
Whittaker, C. A.A.. 6m. 27 2-5s; S. B. French, K. A. C., 
2, by half a yard; F. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., 3. Whitta- 
ker’s time now becomes the fastest American amateur 
record, supplanting 6m, 41s.,made by S. B. French in 
New York City, November 109, 1896. 

Relay race, teams of four men. 600 yards—New York 
Athletic Club, N. Murray, L. Fitzgerald, D. M. Reeder 
and F. Wenck, 1; Knickerbocker Athletic Club, J. F. 
McMillan, G. N. S. Roe, J. Van Cleaf and S. B. French, 
2, by 20 yards; Chicago Athletic Association, S. P. 
bein R. E. Beach, P. Neumann and V. Harding, 3, by 
3 yards, . 

Exhibitions of fancy diving by members of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 

Water polo, teams of 6 men--Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation, S. H. Hunt (captain), G. A. Thorne, C. A. 
Thorne, L. E. Burr, J. W. Thorne, F. W. Wentworth, 


100 yards, with 4 turns, championship—G. J. Whitta- goals; Knickerbocker Athletic Club, of New York 
ker, C. A. A., 1m. 10 1-58.: N. Murray, N. A. C., a tity, J. Van Cleaf, G. N.S. Roe, J. F. McMillan, S. B. 
by a foot; J. F. McMillan, K. A. C., 3. French, C. Ritterbush, A. R. Farjeon (captain), 1 goal. 

RACQUETS. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The annual tournament for the award of 
this honor was held February 9 to 13, at the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, New York City. 
The contestants were F. F. Rolland, of Mon- 
treal, Q.; H. H. Hunnewell, of the Boston, 
Mass , Athletic Association; and R. Spalding 
De Garmendia, C. L. Perkins, V. G. Hall and 
J. S. Hoyt, of New York City. 


First match.—De Garmendia beat Holland, 15-5, 
"Secehd match.—Hall beat Perkins, 8-15, ts-11, 15-3, 
*SRhird match.—De Garmendia beat Hoyt, 15-8, 16-18, 
"SFourth match,—Hall beat Hunnewell, 11-15, 15-9, 
Rh ~ te Garmendia beat Hall, 15-4, 15-3, 
15-4. 

; W. B. Curtis. 
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TWO GRAND MOOSE HEADS, 


N last number I referred to 
an enormous moose head 
which measures seventy an 
one-fourth inches in spread, 
and which came from Alas- 
ka. ‘This head, in the opin- 
ion of experts, was des- 
tined to hold the record for 
many a day, yet its reign 
was short-lived. <A friend 
in the Puget Sound country 
writes me that he and many 
other experienced sportsmen 
have seen and measured in 
Tacoma, Washington, an- 
other head which has a 
spread of seventy-three and 
one-fourth inches and forty 
points. This, if correct, is 
surely the record head. It 
is described as being un- 
usually even and symmet- 
rical in conformation. It 

came from the Yukon River country, Alaska, 
and presumably was originally worn by a 
very old and sturdy bull. 
down fine upon a bull like that. The bare 
idea of such a chance sets one’s trigger finger 
to itching. I have heard a good deal at 


one time and another of the size of Alaskan 
moose and their heads, and they have invaria- 
bly been described as larger than those of Que- 


bec, Ontario, New Brunswick, and even those 
of the eastern partof Manitoba. Why the horn 
should be larger is not easily explained ; possi- 
bly it is owing to an abundance of some horn- 
producing forage, or perhaps to the fact that 
the Alaskan atmosphere is not so full of bul- 
lets as that of more accessible moose countries, 
and consequently a bull has a better chance to 
perfect the growth of himself and his headgear. 
A few seasons ago I had planned to find out 
for myself something about these Alaskan 
giants. Sad to say, unexpected circumstances 
arose, which, while they did not prevent a trip 
to Alaska, did most effectively forbid any pro- 
longed sojourn ashore. Still, there’s no telling 
what may yet happen. Ifa few of these tremen- 
dous heads are brought East and shown toour 
eager sportsmen, it is probahle that some extra 
tickets for Alaska will be sold. To the man 
who can afford the outlay of time and money, 
there is no real obstacle in the way, while the 
inducements to take the trip are many and 
strong. A pleasant journey across the great 
plains and over the mountains of the West re- 
veals much magnificent scenery ; then follows 
a voyage in a well-appointed steamer through 
smooth channels like the fiords of Norway, 
where the poorest sailor can thoroughly enjoy 
the manifold wonders of peak, gorge, and gla- 
cier, without even seeing rough water. There 
probably would be some roughish work in the 
moose country, but there is no good reason for 
one having to undergo any actual hardships. 
Most sportsmen would be willing to stand much 
for the sake of securing such heads as those re- 
ferred to, the smaller of which was in taxidermist 
Hart’s exhibit, at the Sportman’s Exposition. 


Think of lining - 


GUNS FOR SMALL GAME, AND FOR COVER- 
SHOOTING, 


It very frequently happens if you think over- 
much about a person or a thing, that you un- 
expectedly hear from, or of, the object of your 
thoughts. Ever since last quail-time I have 
been casting rather dubious glances at a cer- 
tain old gun, and doing much pondering. She 
pounded me like fury last fall, yet she won't 
do even and reliable work unless she is well 
fed. What she is pleased to consider a big 
enough mouthful for one job with a quail or 
grouse, my arm is positive is too much for 
comfort. 

A few days ago a letter arrived. and it con- 
tained several questions about what I had been 
studying over—in other words it asked about 
guns for such game as ruffed grouse, quail, 
cock, rabbits, snipe, rail, etc. AsI had been 
thinking of “ firing” the 12-gauge, not from the 
shoulder, but bodily, it occurred to me that 
others might be interested in the reasons for 
so doing. 

In the first place, all the varieties of game 
mentioned afford shots at short range in the 
great majority of cases. As it is impossible to 
kill any of them any deader than just dead, 
and as a good 12-gauge properly charged spoils 
quite a percentage of birds at short range, why 
not use a smaller gun? While shooting quail 
last fall; I either had to miss or mangle more 
birds than I care to think about. It was not 
a case where waiting could remedy matters. 
Ican wait when it is proper to do so, but here 
the cover gave you only one fleeting chance— 
shoot quickly or else vainly. 

I have about reached the conclusion that a 
light 16-gauge is what will best meet the re- 
quirements. In good hands, it will kill ruffed 
grouse all right, while for the other varieties 
nothing could be better. It ought to be the 
ideal quail gun. It is next to nothing to carry, 
it may be handled lightning-fast, while it ma 
also be in cover manipulated by one hand, 
should occasion arise. With it one may not 
drop so many birds as with a ‘ twelve,” but 
what of that? 

If we are out for pleasant exercise of our 
muscles and.our skill, what difference does it 
make whether we get ten birds or thirty? 
Things have come to such a pass these days, 
that the combination of a good shot and a far- 
reaching gun is entirely too much for the game. 
We are killing too fast for the welfare of the 
future, and the handicap against the gun should 
be increased until the game has a good deal the 
best of it. To a good sportsman, clean work 
with the smaller gun should be much more 
satisfactory than when the ‘‘ twelve” was used. 
Increase the difficulty of a task and increase 
the triumph of its successful accomplishment. 


WILD-FOWLING BY SEARCH-LIGHT. 


Information recently received from Rome, 
Georgia, if reliable, presents a state of affairs 
which requires prompt attention by those inter- 
ested in the welfare of the game of that region. 
According to the story, the Coosa River for 
many miles is frequented by hosts of brant, 
geese, and duck. Steamers plying upon the 
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river are equipped with search lights, by the 
aid of which the fowl are mercilessly slaugh- 
tered at night. If this sortof pothunting work 
really has been carried on, some of the honest 
sportsmen should see toit that the temperature 
is raised about one hundred degrees in the im- 
mediate vicinity of all guilty parties. 


TO PROTECT BLACK BASS IN ONTARIO, 


The sportsmen of Western Ontario have 
made a strong effort to secure better protection 
for the bass in Lake St. Clair and its connected 
water on the Canada side. At the time of 
writing, netting privileges in these waters had 
been temporarily suspended. It isto be hoped 
that they will be abolished. Some years ago 
I enjoyed the best bass-fishing of my experience 
at Mitchell’s Bay, and I have tried all the im- 
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portant waters in the Dominion. At that time 
there were almost too many bass, and husky 
fighters they were too! That in so short a 
time cause for anxiety for the fish should arise 
is very significant. This matter is of interest 
to Americans, Michigan anglers being within 
easy reach of the best Canadian waters. As 
usual, the professional fishermen who net the 
bass claim that their rights are being trampled 
upon, that they do no harm—in fact, that the 
nets help to preserve the bass by taking bow- 
fins and other varieties, which prey upon the 

oung bass and destroy the spawn. We have 
heard such stories too often. If the sale of 
bass was made unlawful, I suspect there would 
soon be a marked increase, in spite of bowfins, 
et al. 


Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


BEAGLES, CHAMPION ‘‘ HARKER.” 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB’S SHOW. 


NCE again I have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating Superintendent Jas, Mor- 
timer, and that kindly gentleman has 
every reason to congratulate himself. 
The twenty-first annual bench show 

of the W. K. C., in Madison Square Garden, 
most satisfactorily proved that the good 
‘people of Gotham have lost none of their 
interest in man’s noblest friend. The weather 
and the holiday insured a heavy attendance, 
which made the show a howling success in 
more ways than one. 

_ The following experts attended to the judg 
ing: Miss Anna H. Whitney, St. Bernards and 
Newfoundlands; Messrs. C. D. Bernheimer, 
Great Danes ; G. E. Pollock, Chesapeake Ba 
dogs ; Geo. Roper, of England, mastiffs, Pree 
hounds, greyhounds, English foxhounds, point- 
ers, setters, Irish water spaniels, chamber 
spaniels, field spaniels, whippets, pugs, toy 
spaniels; L. P. C. Astley, of England, Russian 
wolfhounds, deerhounds, collies, Old English 
sheep-dogs, terriers, schipperkes, Pomeranians, 


Italian greyhounds and miscellaneous; Jno. H. 
Matthews, bulldogs; R. D. Perry, American 
foxhounds ; Geo. B. Post, Jr., beagles; H. W. 
Lacy, poodles; L. A. Klein, dachshunds ; A. 
Laidlaw, of Canada, cockers; Dwight Bald- 
win, Boston terriers. Dr. H. Clay Glover filled 
the difficult position of veterinary superintend- 
ent in his usual satisfactory manner; while the 
fact that the Spratts Patent attended to lunch- 
ing and feeding is guarantee that both were 
properly done. 

The sporting classes were, as a rule, very 
strong, showing more than average quality, 
with, in most instances, a gratifying number 
of entries. It is an accepted fact that there 
must be more or less kicking against awards 
at benchyshows, but in this instance an Ala- 
bama mule would have been put to the blush. 
Beyond question the imported judgers did their 
conscientious best, yet, in a number of in- 
stances, their decisions appeared rather ‘‘ yel- 
low ” to men who, while not directly interested, 
knew ‘‘summat ’bout a dawg.” As one dis- 
gruntled party remarked, ‘‘We needn’t have 
gone to England for decisions as bad as some 
of these,” and he said it in a way that sug- 
gested that American judges might have filled 
the bill. In justice to the foreign element, 
however, it may have been that they were not 
always familiar with the types favored this 
side the water. 

Pointers were a grand class, and it did a 
lover of the rat-tails’ heart good to ex- 
amine the many workmanlike animals benched. 
A choice quartet— King of Kent, Sandford 
Druid, Hempstead Daughter, and Ightfield 
Tyne, were exhibited by the Westminster 
Kennel Club. Mr. George J. Gould showed a 
good lot, among them Ridgeview Comet, 
Ridgeview Chancellor, Lady Gay Spanker, 
Josie Bracket, Miss Rumor, Furlough Mike, 
and Ightfield Diana. Mr. Gould captured the 
kennel prize. Geo. Jarvis’s Lad of Kent beat 
Molton Banner in the challenge class for dogs 
fifty-five pounds and over. In the field trial 
class, Ightfield Diana defeated E. O. Damon’s 
well-known Strideaway. 

English setters, a big class with considerable 
goods of doubtful quality in it, were headed by 
Cactus and Maid Marian. These two beautiful 
examples of Laverack type as usual gathered 
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in ribbons and were looked askance at by loyal 
followers of the Llewellin banner, John Brett 
won the kennel prize. There were some typical 
Irish setters in a class of average numbers and 
merit. In the challenge class for dogs, Oak 
Grove Kennel’s Kildare defeated Finglas and 
Pride of Patsy. In same class for bitches, first 
and second went to Oak Grove Kennel’s Queen 
Vic and Duchess. Some other good ones were 
in the open, novice, and puppy classes. 

Gordon setters were about up to average in 
numbers and quality. In the challenge classes 
the bright particular stars were J. R. Oughton’s 
Heather Lad, and J. B, Blossom’s Heather Bee, 
and Flomont. Among the five in the novice 
class for dogs, the winner, Grouse Ranger, 
owned by W.C. Gleason, stood out in sharp 
relief as a very taking type. 

Foxhounds were good, the American class 
including Big Strive, Bowsprit, Duke, Flirt, 
Flash, Striver, and other fine ones. The class 
for English hounds held one specimen, Song- 
ster, an excellent animal. 

Beagles attracted much richly deserved at- 
tention, for one could not ask for a choicer col- 
lection. In the challenge classes the winners 
were Ringleader and Lonely. Frank Forest won 
in the field trial classes. Hempstead Beagles 
won in the kennel prize, while the special for 
the best beagle in the show was awarded by a 
very close decision to Harker, over Ring- 
leader. 

Outside of the sporting classes, general inter- 
est centred upon the two novelties—for such 
they may still be considered—the Boston ter- 
riers and the French bulldogs. Over their 
benches stooped the breeding and beauty and 
the hired help of Greater New York, for the 
feminine heart is ever the same, be it in the al- 
most visible of grand opera or thumping against 
the flank of the crumpled-horn family milk fac- 
tory. The masculine heart too must have been 
“« touched” to a considerable extent, for one 
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Boston changed hands for a cool thousand, 
and numerous other sales were made at long 
prices. ‘The Bostons were out in force, and the 
rage for them promises to continue for some 
years. I like these smug-faced, varmint-look- 
ing little rascals ; they are good little beasts, 
aftectionate, merry companions, and game for 
vermin, or for that matter for anything in ca- 
nine form, if set upon. 

The French bulls, too, are attractive little 
beggars. Ugliness, beyond a certain point, 
may be considered beauty, and the Frenchmen 
are excellent illustrations of this. Bat-eared, 
sooty-faced — they look more like miniature hy- 
enas than anything else. Fashionable Gotham 
has approved of them, which means that they 
will prosper, at least for a while. 

COURSING. 

The big event in the coursing world, the 
Waterloo Cup, was won by Mr. T. Holmes’ 
brindled dog Gallant, by Young Fullerton— 
Sally Milburn, with Mr. H. Hardy’s f. d. Five 
by Tricks, by Freshman—F ull Hand as runner- 
up. He ran in the nomination of Mr. T. P. 
Hale. As a puppy, Gallant showed marked 
promise. He reached the semi-finals in the 
Waterloo Cup won by Thoughtless Beauty, 
and last year he was beaten by Wolfhill, who 
finished runner-up for the cup. 

The odds against Gallant were 1000 to 20 and 


“were taken eight times, so somebody made a 


pretty penny. The odds against Five by Tricks 
were 1100 to 100. Mr. G. F. Faweett’s r. d. 
Fabulous Fortune, by Herschel—Fair Future, 
was favorite at the extremely short price of 4 
to1. The Waterloo Plate was won by Mr. R. 
V. Mather’s bk. d. Under the Globe, by Mul- 
lingar—Sea Serpent, with the Marquis of An- 
glesey’s Laurel Leaves as runner-up. The 
Waterloo Purse fell to Mr. M. G. Hale’s Happ 

Light, by Happy Gazer—Teutonic, Mr. j. 
Coke’s Gauze, by Herschel—Glenadda was run- 
ner-up. Nomap. 


GOLF. 


Y the time that this 
April number of Out- 

ING is in the hands of 

its readers, golfers will 

be looking longingly 
toward their golf links. On 
most of the American courses 
the frost will have taken a 
good hold upon the putting- 
greens, and as they thaw out, 
the green committees will be 
put to it to keep off the too 
eager players, while they are 
making them fit to play upon. 
On many American links 
the mistake has been made of 
considering the putting- 
greens as intended to be sep- 
arated from the rest of the 
course. A relatively small 
circle or square has been rolled 
and trimmed, and this small 
space is played for, almost as 
though it were the hole itself. 
On a good course the ap- 
proach to the putting-green 


should be almost imperceptible, that is to 
say, the putting-green should grade off un- 
noticeably to the fair green, Even at Shin- 
necock Hills, at the hole where the player 
drives over the railroad embankment toward a 
wind-mill, we have seen so good a man as 
Wray, the professional, take his niblick to play 
out of a rut not ten yards from the hole. This 
should never happen ona good course. 

As the various links are a in order this spring, 
green committees should bear in mind that all 
the work of the ground-men should not be di- 
rected to the em. Plenty of sand, 
and plenty of brushing with a big broom of 
birch branches, are often more efficacious than 
too much rolling. The best putting-greens in 
the world—those at Hoylake, namely—are not 
flat. Indeed, on many of them the surface is a 
rolling one, but there are no ruts, bumps, and 
holes, and it is almost impossible to tell where 
the putting-green begins and the fair green 
ends; and this is asit should be. A putting- 
green may be too small, but it cannot be too 
large, so far as evenness of surface is concerned. 
Because the rule reads: ‘‘ Putting-green shall 
mean the ground within twenty yards of the 
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hole, excépting hazards,” some players have 
come to consider that this is the proper size of 
every putting-green. But no such thing is in- 
tended, and much of the skill of the game is 
lost by making a billiard-table of those sacred 
inclosures, while five yards outside that limit 
one may be called upon to play his niblick. 
The greens at the Meadowbrook Club are 
noticeably good in this particular, and green- 
committees would do well to have a look at 
them when puzzled as to the proper treatment 
of their own. It cannot be too often or too 
strongly recommended to every golf club that 
the supervision of the work on the course 
should be in the hands of one man. Either the 
secretary, or amember of the green-committee 
with a certain amount of leisure should—of 
course, with the advice and suggestions of his 
fellow-committeemen—be given the authority 
and the responsibility for the care of the green. 
When two or three or more men are supposed 
to look after the green, it is generally not done 
at all. To keepa golf course in order is far 
more difficult than the work required for any 
other game, and as a rule we have not gone 
about it with muchseriousness, The results are 
apparent on almost all of our links, where large 
amounts of money, and many days of labor, 
are wasted, because the work is ill-directed, or 
not directed at all. Golf isa diversion, tobe sure, 
but its greatest charm is, that it ceases to bea 
diversion and becomes a bore if its various re- 
quirements are not attended to with constant 
care. If we are to have good golf in this coun- 
try the green-committees of the various clubs 
must make up their minds that their courses 
shall be looked after constantly and conscien- 
tiously. Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked 
of the honey served to him at an hotel in 
Switzerland that ‘“‘ it must have been the work 
of a very small bee in an idle half hour.” A 
careless committee in a few idle hours cannot 
make, or keep in order, a good golf course. 
The question of caddies will doubtless be a 
vexing one in some places again this year. 
Here again much may be done by attention to 
the matter by a man of some executive ability. 
In the old world a caddie is generally a player 
himself, and a student of the game. Very 
often here the caddie is looked upon as little 
more than a pene golf-bag. This is not 
as it should be. If you have ever acted as cad- 
die for a first-rate player in an exciting match, 
you know how interesting that position in the 
game may be. To get the caddies interested 
in the game should be part of the duty of every 
man who plays constantly. Lend him or give 
him some clubs, play a match with him occa- 
sionally, consult him about your own play in your 
matches against other players, and if possible 
get him to look upon the outcome of the match 
ou are playing as a matter which concerns 
im almost as deeply as it concerns you. Once 
acaddie becomes something of a player him- 
self, he is lost to other occupations, and becomes 
a hearty supporter of the game, and itis this 
type of caddie which is worth really having. 
One need have noscruples on this head either, 
for golf is already a large industry in this 
country, and, promises to support many men 
and boys who otherwise would find less whole- 
some and less honest means of occupying 
themselves. A caddie whoplays the game him- 


self fairly well, and who has learned something 
about repairing and cleaning clubs, can find 
plenty to do, and, if he puts any vim into the 
business can make a better living than many a 
clerk in a New York office. 

One of the duties of every caddie should be 
to provide himself with the few necessary 
things required to clean up his employer’s clubs 
after the game. Even in our larger clubs this 
is very often neglected, the caddie handing 
back the bag of clubs after a match, as though 
there his task ended. It is not only good for 
the player, but good for the caddie as well, 
that he should be required to look after the 
clubs, for in this way he comes to know some- 
thing of the care and treatment of clubs, when 
he shall have clubs of his own, It must never 
be forgotten that the caddie is a part of the 
game of golf, and is specially provided for in 
the rules. ‘‘ His advice can be asked, and can 
be volunteered.” ‘Therefore, to make him an 
intelligent participator in the gameis almost 
as much the business of a good player as to 
learn the use of the different clubs. Indeed, a 
first-rate caddie is of more use than any one 
club in the bag. Caddies can lose matches, 
and win matches, for their employers, even 
more effectively than that ‘ pet driver,” or that 
‘*wonderfulcleek.” A caddie who carries for the 
same player very often, soon arrives at a pretty 
good estimate of his game, and may often 
make a judicious suggestion about distances, 
or about the proper club to use, when his em- 
ployer might have been led intoerror, by pride, 
or ambition, or over-confidence—all failings 
of the most pious golfers! 

It is a caddie’s duty to stay with his employ- 
er, and to play the game with him, and he 
should not be permitted to get into the habit 
of pairing off with another caddie for an 
hour or so of conversation and frolic. There 
would be far less trouble on the score of driv- 
ing into others, and being driven into, if cad- 
dies were kept up to their work and made to 
look out sharply for just such blunders. It is 
a prime duty of your caddie to keep you in- 
formed of -he whereabouts-of the players just 
ahead of you, and to see to it that they are out 
of range before you play. 

The caddie should be taught the rule, too, 
about lifting the standard from the hole. We 
have seen at least one inter club match won by 
a player striking the standard, carelessly left 
in the hole, when he was playing two more, 
and when, if his opponent’s caddie had done 
his duty, he would have had no chance of a 
‘‘half” even. Here was a team-match of five 
on a side simply thrown away by the careless- 
ness of an indifferent caddie—a whole day’s 
sport rendered unsatisfactory. 

The caddie whose employer is the last to hole 
out, at each hole, should see to it that the 
standard is properly replaced in the hole, with 
the flat side toward the players who are fol- 
lowing. He should see to it also that his em- 
oe has a clean ball to play with, and that 

is clubs are kept clean during a match. 

If the players themselves will give some at- 
tention to this schooling of caddies, their own 
comfort, and that of all strangers who play 
over their links, will be vastly increased. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
this department of the game is not a side issue, 
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but an integral part of the game. There are 
tules for caddies, just as there are rules for 
players, and not to recognize that the caddie 
must be taught as well as the player is to leave 
out part of the game. 

On many links the caddies are classified ; a 
number one caddie receives more per hour than 
a number two caddie, and this has the effect of 
stimulating the caddies to learn and to practice 
their duties. The members of the green com- 
mittee, and one or two of the best players in 
any club, can take out the different caddies and 
soon come to a decision as to which caddies are 
good and which indifferent, and the differ- 
ence in the pay they receive will soon have a 
marked effect upon them. If every player, 
when he begins his golfing this spring, would 
make up his mind to take his various caddies 
into partnership with him, so to speak, each 
match he plays, and to instruct them to the 
best of his ability in their duties, we should, in 
another year’s time, see a decided improve- 
ment in this department of the game. An- 
other result that would follow in a year or two 
would be that we could supply our own profes- 
sionals and club-makers, instead of importing 
them, and certainly this is a result that every 
American would welcome. If we could put the 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year now 
paid to imported professionals and club-mak- 
ers into the pockets of our own countrymen the 
game would profit by it. Ifthe idle boys and 
young men, of which there are all too many, 
saw a chance of promotion, and of gaining a 
good living out of golf, the game would enlist 
the sympathy of very many of our neighbors, 
who now see little in it but an apparently ex- 
asperating way of wasting time. 

Young Shippen, who caddies at the Shinne- 
cock Hills Club, is an example of what progress 
can be made at the game, and at the same time 
he is a notable instance of the cliquishness of 
some of our imported professionals, who tried 
to exclude him from their matches on account 
of his color. The sooner these patronizing in- 
structors from abroad are made aware of the 
fact that they are to he kept on the same plane 
here that they occupy at home, the more likely 
we Americans shall be to get from them the 
behavior and the duties that are our due. Our 
general ignorance of the game, and of the 
position that the professional occupies in Great 
Britain, have led to more than one mistake 
and embarrassment, which as years go on, and 
we stand more on our own feet, will be obvi- 
ated. In the meantime we cannot do better 
for ourselves, or for the game of golf in 
America, than to bring up our American cad- 
dies in the way they should go, in the hope 
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that in the not far distant future the game of 
golf shall be a profitable thing for those who 
play it, and also for those who are employed 
to make the playing possible and agreeable. 

May we add just one word of advice to the 
players themselves at the beginning of another 
year of golf. So much of the interest of golf 
depends upon strict enforcement of the rules 
that some men are in the habit of paying more 
attention to the rules than to the game. This 
class of men—and all our readers know a few 
of them—are in the habit of playing a match 
as though it were a verbal combat about the 
rules. Often this is done, by the worst of them, 
merely to put an opponent off his game—a poor 
trick, to say the least, and one that should be 
severely punished. We do not advise total dis- 
regard of the rules. On the contrary, the rules 
must beinsisted upon andenforced, but it should 
be done in a kindly and sportsmanlike spirit, 
and every player should be heartily ashamed to 
win a match in any way other than by honest, 
straightforward play. The green committee of 
the home club has authority—unless other pro- 
visions are made—to decide all questions in 
dispute, between players, If the players can- 
not agree, drop the question then and there 
and play the game out; then put the matter be- 
fore the green committee. The rules should 
be discussed and talked about, yes, to any ex- 
tent, but not in anger, never to gain an advan- 
tage! 

There has been very little play as yet over 
the better known links, although at Lakewood, 
Aiken, Baltusrol and over the Ocean County 
Golf Links there have been a number of 
matches. The St. Andrew’s team went to 
Washington and won their match there rather 
easily, as might have been foretold, Mr. 
Jasper Lynch has turned in an 89 over his own 
course at Lakewood, and Mr, Daniel Chauncey 
an 85, 44 out and 41 in, in his match with Mr. 
Converse over the Ocean County Club Links. 

A very good scheme has been talked over for 
a series of matches between a league of clubs 
near New York —each team to play every 
other team two matches during the coming 
season. Such a league might include teams 
from St. Andrew’s, Baltusrol, Philadelphia, 
Ardsley Casino, Tuxedo, Meadowbrook and 
the Morris County Club. If, in addition to 
this, the winning team could make arrange- 
ments to play a final match, say against Chi- 
cago, and another against all Boston—a team 
selected from the best players in and around 
Boston—at the end of the season we should be 
able to rate the various clubs and players at 
about their real value. — 


FIXTURES. 


April 22 to 24. 
May 8. 
May 8. 


Lakewood, N. J., Golf Club of Lake- 

wood, Spsiee tournament. 

Belmont vs. Philadelphia, first at Wissa- 
hickon ; second at Belmont. 

Golf Association of Philadelphia, Pa.. Merion 
vs. Country Club, first at Bala ; second 
at Haverford. 

Country Club vs. Belmont, first at Belmont; 
second at Bala. 

Golf Association of Philadelphia, Pa., Phila- 
delphia vs. Merion, first at Haverford ; 
second at Wissahickon. 

Philadelphia vs. Country Club, first at Bala; 

second at Wissahickon. 


May 209. 
May 29. 


June 19. 


June Golf Association of Philadelphia, Pa., Bel- 
mont vs. Merion, first at Belmont; 
second at Haverford. 

Cm Club vs. Philadelphia, first at Wis- 
sahickon, second at Bala. 

Golf Association of Philadelphia, Pa., 
Merion vs. Belmont, first at Haverford; 
second at Belmont. 

Belmont vs. Country Club, first at Bala; 
second at Belmont. 

Golf Association of Philadelphia, Pa., Phila- 
delphia vs. Merion, first at Wissahickon, 
second at Haverford. 


Oct. 
Oct. 





CYCLING. 


TIRES. 
MPROVEMENTS in the tires of 1897 are to 
be found in qualities of fabric, equalization 

of air-pressure, and ease of repair, rather 
than in new departures in construction. The 
single and double-tube tires made by the 
Newton Rubber Works, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., are constructed of the very best quality of 
fine Par4rubber,and with a fabricthat undergoes 
a special process in their production. A perma- 
nent repair may be made in these tires by op- 
erating on the side next totherim. The Palmer 
is practically unchanged, but a new style, with 
about a half-pound more rubber to each tire, is 
added to the list for use on heavy road tandems. 


PALMER THREAD TIRE, 


The Hartford single-tube tires are made either 
of thread fibers or of closely woven fabric, as 
desired. The outer covering of rubber is made 
a trifle thicker, and a corrugated tread is of- 
fered as an option, in response to a general de- 
mand for tires with roughened outer surfaces. 
In the Samson single tube, made by the New 
York Tire Company, the restriction of air is ef- 
fected by the seamless fabric, which makes the 
air-pressure equal at every point, giving a di- 
ameter always cylindrical and uniform. The 
Chase tough-tread tires are built up of two 
layers of fabric, each side of both being cov- 
ered with rubber. Two extra strips of duck 
are inserted in the tread, and so toughened by 


SAMSON SINGLE-TUBE TIRE, 


a secret process that it is very difficult to punc- 
ture. The Dunlop detachable tire is hand- 
made, without being subjected to heat or the 
deleterious action of chemicals, The New York 
Belting and Packing Company present the 
‘‘ League Embossed Tread” tires, upon which 
Edward Hale covered over 1,900 miles in six 


days at Madison Square Garden, New York, in 
December, and whose peculiar holding surface 
has won for them the title of the ‘‘ Neverslip.’ 

Repairs on all high-grade tires may now be 
made in a few minutes by the novice, different 
methods being employed for the single and 
double-tube varieties. Of the former the Vim 
tire is typical, and Vimoid, a special prepara- 
tion of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Company, being forced into a puncture, cut or 
gash, quickly hardens, assuming the character 
of rubber, and effecting a permanent repair. 
Morgan & Wright double-tube tires contain an 
extra strip of rubber running laterally through 
the inner tube. This, in case of puncture, is 
picked up by a small special device and ce- 
mented to the inner tube at the injured point, 
effectually closing the aperture. 


Mending a Vim Tire with Vimoid. 


The oft-prophesied puncture-proof tire is still 
the subject of much experiment in the endeavor 
to discover a fabric which cannot be penetrated 
by an ordinary sharp instrument without the 
loss of resiliency in its manufacture. The Chi- 
cago Puncture-Proof Tire Company exhibited 
at the Western show tires fitted with armor con- 
sisting of pieces of steel 24% inches wide by 
.005 of an inch thick, made under great press- 
ure and very elastic. Self-healing tires are also 
offered, in which the pasty, healing substance 
is inclosed between two layers of vulcanized 
rubber. This is hermetically sealed, and is not 
affected by climatic conditions. 

A real novelty is shown by the Ball Tire Co., 
of New York, whose product is composed of a 
series of forty-five independent balls, attached 
to the rim by aluminum pins, but separately 
detachable therefrom in case of accident, to be 
replaced at will by another at nominal cost. 
Inflation, which is seldom required, is effected 
by a hand pump, with hypodermic needle at 
tachment, inserted into the ball through a soft 
rubber valve. After inflating, the needle is 
withdrawn and the aperture automatically and 
hermetically sealed. 

No radical changes appear in the G. & J. de- 
tachable tires for 1897; only such general im- 
provements in materials and workmanship as 
another season’s experience has suggested or 
discovered. The G. and J. tires are double 
tube, for extreme ease of repair; detachable, 
for simplicity and rapidity of attachment; lever- 
base clincher for absolute security of fastening, 
and corrugated on the tread to prevent side- 


slipping. 
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SECTION OF THE DEAN TIRE, 


The Dean tire is one of the novelties of 1897, 
having a series of scales laid in the fabric, over- 
lapping each other, and riveted together in such 
a manner as to allow them to move slightly 
when the wheel is in motion. ‘These scales are 
six thousandths of an inch thick, about three 
fourths of an inch wide, and while adding 
about seven ounces to the weight of the tire, 
maintain a resilient tread, nearly if not quite 
puncture-proof. 

The Kokomo Rubber Company manufacture 
three styles of tires, one double tube and two 
single tubes, also a simple and practicable re- 
pair device yclept the ‘‘ Kokomo Korker.” The 
Furlong shielded tire with a honeycomb and 
corrugated tread, which carries the tire three- 
sixteenths of an inch from the ground, alsoman- 
ufactured by the Kokomo Rubber Company, 
is one of the novelties of the year. 

The Boice Manufacturing Company, Toledo, 
O., have recently brought out a single-tube tire 
in which the puncture-proof problem is claimed 
to have been solved. ' The casings of the Boice 
are of the same thickness as in the ordinary 
tire, but reinforcements are placed from just 
below the center of either side to points lower 
on thetread. Being thin at the center of thetread 
this tire maintains the maximum resiliency, 
while the compression at the thin space between 
the reinforced sides makes puncturing difficult 
if not impossible. 

The tires made by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, O., are practically unchanged for 
1897, but the ‘‘ Jiffy” repair tool, a new device 
for mending punctures, is supplied with each 
pair of tires. This consists of a long screw- 
threaded plunger with a thumb-screw at its 
end, by which the mending solution is injected 
into the tire through the opening made by the 
puncturing instrument. 

The Peoria tires, made by the Peoria (IIl.) 
Rubber and Manufacturing Company, are con- 
structed of seamless and endless Sea Island 
cotton, and a special —— renders them as 
nearly puncture-proof as a light and resilient 
single-tube tire can be. It is the boast of their 
makers that although a special kit accompanies 
each pair of Peoria tires, they can be easily 
mended by any repairing outfit. 

The New Brunswick Tire Company make 
four different tires: two in basket treads, the 
Volt and the Messenger, and two smooth tires, 
the Trim and the Meteor. They are the result 
of the careful selection of raw materials, the 
most experienced workmen and a large output. 

SADDLES. 

The multitude of saddles offered on the 1897 
bicycles are designed to perfectly suit the in- 
dividualities of sex, age, height and weight. 
The phenomenal success of the Christy Ana- 
tomical saddles, is their best indorsement. 
They are marketed by Messrs. A. G. Spalding 


& Brothers, and are made in several styles 
with flat and spiral springs, and improved 
cushions, upholstered or stuffed with curled 
hair by a new process which preserves all the 
natural life and elasticity of the hair. The 
frame outlines of the men’s models have been 
broadened in the back, while the sides tapering 
to the horn are cut out more than formerly, to 
avoid chafing. While the general construction 


THE CHRISTY SADDLE WITH FLAT SPRINGS. 


of the Christy line is unchanged, minor im- 
provements add to the comfort of the user. 

The Mesinger saddles for men and women, 
made by the Mesinger Bicycle Saddle Com- 
pany, of New York, retain the center opening, 
beneath which is a weaving of rattan, securing 
strength, durability and elasticity. Separate 
adjustments to the —- and post are by 
means of clips made of the best forged steel. 


THE MESINGER SADDLE, 


The bifurcated saddles made by Parkhurst 
& Wilkinson, of Chicago, are constructed of 
wood and aluminum, plain and padded, and 
the twe halves, which are separate, are de- 
pressed alternately in keeping with the motions 
of the rider. The King cushion saddle, made 
of coiled springs and curled hair, by the King 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, has 
bases of vulcanized rubber, and a pommel 
which, though soft and yielding, does not come 
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into contact with the user. A new semi-pneu- 
matic saddle is placed on the 1897 market by 
J. F. Plew, of Chicago. Its base is of cor- 
rugated steel plate, over which are fitted pads 
of hair felt extending to the front end of the 
opening in the center of the saddle. The rear 
contains the pneumatic part, which is fitted 
with the customary inner tube and valve, while 
the whole pneumatic cushion is covered with 
leather. 


PLEW’S SEMI-PNEUMATIC SADDLE, 


The Perry saddle for 1897, made by the Har- 
tis Toy Company, Toledo, O., is constructed 
with a sheet-steel stamped base, covered witha 
layer of felt, to prevent chafing of the rubber 
cushion against the metal. The rubber cushion 
rests on a solid base, and affords a perfectly 
shaped seat even when deflated The Perry is 
a favorite for racing and long-distance riding, 
and is especially recommended for lady riders, 
on account of the ease of controlling the air- 

ressure at any point from deflation to the 
te inflation. 


THE PERRY PNEUMATIC SADDLE. 


The Cutting pneumatic saddles have bases of 
hardwood composed of three veneers, the grain 
of each running in a different direction. These, 
securely fastened together, are covered by a 
layer of felt, upon which is laid the usual inner 
tube of rubber. The inside edges of the leather 
covering are held in place by a steel plate, which 
is easily detachable to allow the removal of the 
inner tube at will. 

A distinctive feature of the Muller saddles 
is an improved flat coil spring, which thor- 
oughly absorbs vibration, and can be safely 
subjected to the severest strain. 

The Garford Manufacturing Company, Elyr- 
ia, Ohio, present a large number of bicycle 
saddles for 1897, designea to fit the individual- 
ities of any rider, The coverings of this line 
are plain, padded or lined as desired, and high 
finish is one uf the distinctive marks of all 
styles. A miniature spanner to fit the adjust- 
ing screws and nuts is furnished with each 
Garford saddle.. Several of the 1897 styles for 
ladies are fitted with a special short pommel on 
which it is impossible for the dress to catch, 


IOI 


The Butler & Ward Company manufacture 
fourteen different styles of bicycle saddles. 
The base of model V, one of the hygienic 
saddles, is constructed of quarter-inch, strong 
and non-stretchable strips of leather. These 
are woven between a steel pommel attachment 
and a bent hickory cantle in such a manner 
that each strand acts as a binder to the others, 
making the base as strong as though of solid 
leather, and at the same time allowing free 
ventilation between the strips. 

The Craig Cycle Saddle Company, of Law- 
rence, Mass., have improved the Craig saddle 
this season somewhat, padding the wood base 
so as to keep the pneumatic cushions in correct 
position, carrying the weight of rider above 
pommel and center line. This is one of the 
saddles modeled after the old army saddle, 
and is of excellent shape for long-distance 
riding ; is hand-stitched throughout and well 
put together. 


THE HOLLENBECK SADDLE, 


F. A. Hollenbeck & Co., of Syracuse, have 
in the ’97 Hollenbeck saddle an entirely new 
model from that formerly shown. The cover- 
ing is now of deerskin and other fancy mate- 
rial, well stretched over soft pads on a solid 
base molded to form. The center section of 
saddle is depressed to secure coolness, and the 
new springs on which top is fixed make riding 
very comfortable. It is supplied in two sizes, 
8% inch and 10% inch. 

The Ray cycle seat is being placed upon the 
market by the Bridgeport Gun Implement Com- 
pany, 315 Broadway, New York. This saddle 
is constructed of an aluminum casting in such 
a manner that openings are left under the pel- 
vic bones. The openings are then bridged over 
with leather and padded with heavy felt, and 
the whole covered with a soft leather top. 

The frame of the O’Hara saddle is stamped 
out of cold-rolled drawn steel, while the seat is 
of cane to insure perfect ventilation without 
sagging. A novel thumb-nut adjustment en- 
ables the rider to secure the saddle at any angle 
without the use of a wrench or spanner. 

The Gilliam Manufacturing Company, of 
Canton, O., make a line of saddles in thirty- 
six different models, upon all of which a special 
clamp permits of adjustment considerably low- 
er than on the average saddle. 

The cantle and spring of the Climax saddles 
are in one piece, bent around the rear. then 
brought forward together and joined at the 
point of the pommel. A light piece of sheet 
brass to which the leather is fastened, is over the 
front and rear rods; the edges of the top are 
laced under the pommel, and may be tightened 
or loosened. widening or narrowing the seat, as 
desired. 
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The chief feature of the Park saddles, manu- 
factured by the C. Z. Kroh Company, Toledo, 
O., isa patent spring, which eliminates much 
of the vibration and jar of more rigid styles. 
This is an easy, flexible seat especially suitable 
for use by lady riders. 

The Beck line of saddles, the product of the 
Beck Saddle Company, Newark, N. J., com- 
prises fourteen styles of anatomical and hygi- 
enic models, varying from wide to narrow in 
the back, from long to short in the pommel; and 
all are adjustable to meet the individualities of 
the rider. Beneath the leather coverings is a 
lining of felt, while the aperture is built up by 
transverse strips of rattan or leather. 


BECK ADJUSTABLE SADDLE, TOP VIEW. 


The Wheeler saddle for’97 has stout hand- 
sewn leather top, well modeled, flaps cut out 
to fit glove-like, tops having two raised pads 
with division down center, and the whole 
stretched over a frame that is laced with fine 
brass strips ; a strong spring adaptable to any 
ordinary saddle clip is used. 


The Safety-poise cycle seat is made on the 
theory that the reduction of the area of friction 
reduces the possibility of injury. It is a rim 
seat invented by a physician. It can be ad- 
justed at any angle, is made of the best leather 
and stuffed with an elastic substance. 


LAMPS. 


The Twentieth Century lamp, made by the 
Betts Patent Head-Light Company, is much 
improved this year, having clamp spring 

= strengthened, and 
wire which holds 
lens in place so 
fastened that it can- 
not fly out ; the wick 
is adjustable from 
either side, and locks 
when the oil res- 
ervoir is screwed 
tightly into bottom 
of lamp. The Cent- 
ury comes in nickel 
and bronze as for- 
merly, also in japan, 
any color to match 
frame of wheel. 

The Aladdin cycle 
lamp, the product of the Aladdin Lamp Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., is constructed of heavy 
drawn brass, and with two springs at the back 


THE ALADDIN LAMP. 
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so arranged that it is easily attached and de- 
tached. The Oil reservoir, which is increased 
in size for 1897, is on a hinge fastened by a 
special catch, while patent devices on the sides 
of the lamp allow lighting in the strongest wind. 


SEARCH LIGHT. 


The Search Light cycle lamp, made by the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Company, appears 
for 1897 in a new dress, handsomely embossed, 
and with its reflecting surfaces so protected 
that they cannot become smoked or tarnished. 
It is a very serviceable lantern, having a well- 
packed oil reservoir, a rigid bracket, and a spe- 
cial wick adjuster, giving a broad and steady 
flame. Two new features are a reversible bot- 
tom, and a clamp for attachment to either front 
fork or to the steering head. 

The ‘‘ X Rays” lamp is made by the Adams 
& Westlake Conspany, Chicago. The alumi- 
num high-chimney pattern is constructed en- 
tirely withont the use of solder, and in such a 
manner that free egress is allowed for the prod- 
ucts of combustion. Each aluminum lamp is 
supplied with a high or low cap as desired, but 
the former is the more popular, and is recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. 


The M. & W. bicycle lamp burns kerosene, 
and can be lit even in astrong wind. Its light 
cannot be jarred out by rough riding, the wick 
will not drop down, the reflector and lens are 
quickly removable for cleaning, and the lamp 
can be attached to either fork or to the steering 
head without the use of springs or set-nuts. 
covering prevents marring of the bicycle enam- 
el, and the thumb-nuts are adjustable with the 
fingers. 

The smallest of practicable bicycle lamps 1s 
the ‘‘ Folding Beauty.” This novel device may 
be folded and carried in the yest pocket when 
not needed on the wheel. 

The Miller lamp is of solid brass throughout, 
and finished in nickel, equipped with a special 
wick adjustment, and an interchangeable grip 
hanger to fit either front fork or the steering 
head of any bicycle. This lamp has a hinged 
door with protecting glasses and a 2%-inch 
convex lens. 

The ‘‘Neverout” bicycle lamp, made by 
the Rose Manufacturing Company, 311 Third 
street, Philadelphia, weighs but 12 ounces, but 
its insulated oil reservoir will hold enough 
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kerosene to burn sixteen hours without refill- 
ing. This lamp is non-explosive, has a reversi- 
ble rigid bracket and rear danger signal. 


A large number of bicycle lamps at medium 
prices are made by Hermann Boker & Company 
of New York. The leader of this line is the 
“Diana,” manufactured with 24-inch beveled 
glass, opening in front, with detachable re- 
flector and concealed springs, retailing at $1 


The Tally-Ho cycle wey made by ine 
Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, is ex- 
tremely handsome in appearance, and built 
with every part easily detachable for cleaning 
or replacing. 


The Manhattan Brass Company, of New 
York, make the ‘‘ Unique” cycle lamp, which 
opens and shuts like a watch, giving access to 
the wick and reflectors in a single and simple 
operation, 


The ‘“‘ Happy Thought” cycle lamp, manu- 
factured by the Hitchcock Lamp Company, 
Watertown, N. Y., and marketed by Messrs. 
Surpless, Dunn & Co., 15 Murray street, New 
York, throws a light fifty feet, hen head and 
fork brackets, finely ground lens, and reversi 
ble oil tank. The double-body forced draught 
carries off the heat of the wide, white flame 
it helps to produce, keeping the lamp almost 
cold, and giving a brilliant and steady light. 


SUNDRIES. 


Messrs. Oliver, Straus & Co., 23 Park Row, 
New York, are general agents for Straus and 
India Arrow-tread tires, Cilley chains, and 
Haney cyclometers, and they also control the 


INDIA ARROW-TREAD TIRE, 


American rights for the Doolittle automatic 
bicycle brake, of aie” England, The 
aney cyclometer, 
which has met with 
phenomenal success 
during the past year, 
is water-proof and 
dust-proof, contains 
no springs or com- 
plicated parts, and 
registers up to 10,000 
miles. The Doolittle 
brake, which is seen 
on the American 
market for the first 
time this year, is 
operated entirely 
by back-pedaling, 
may be set to any 
desired power, and 
that graduated to the 
force of the back- 


HANEY CYCLOMETER. pedaling. Attached 
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to the rear hub, it is out of sight, and affected 
neither by broken chains nor punctured tires. 

A practicable folding crate for bicycles has 
been perfected by M. E. Dunbar, of Stock- 
bridge, Mass. It is made of oak, with hinged 
joints, but with no separate or detachable 
parts. After the wheel is removed from the 
crate, the diagonal braces which join at the top 
are unlocked, allowing the entire framework to 
collapse and fold flat. 

Trenton cyclometers are made by the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Watch Company. They are light, 
accurate, dust-proof and watertight, noiseless 
and reliable, registering from the smallest 
fraction of a mile up to ten thousand miles, and 
then automatically repeating. 

The Waterbury Watch Company present a 
line of bicycle watches, and the ‘‘ Trump” 
cyclometer, The latter has no springs on its 
steel parts, reducing the liability of breakage 
to a minimum. 

The ‘‘ Veeder” cyclometer enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the lightest manufactured. 
It is at the same time dust-proof, water-tight, 
and made to register from one to ten thousand 
miles. It was shown in thirty different styles 
of finish at the recent bicycle shows, with one 
attached to an electric motor, run at the rate 
of a mile in from three seconds to asecond and 
a half. 

The thirty-six styles of cycle bells offered by 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., include 
single, double, and electric stroke. Their chief 
features for 1897 are improved mechanisms for 
electric and double stroke, a caged-gear-thumb 
attachment for those desiring that style of bell, 
anda lock band-clamp quickly and easily ad. 
justed to any size handle-bar without neces- 
sitating the removal of the screw for adjustment, 

The line of New Departure bells, made b 
the New Departure Bell Company, Bristol, 
Conn., comprises thirty-four styles for 1897. 
Purity and sweetness of tone, which have 
made these bells widely known and universally 
appreciated, are due in a great degree to a 
raised metal band around the periphery of the 
gong. 

Messrs. Cushman & Denison, 172 Ninth ave- 
nue, New York, have been successful makers 
of pocket oilers for bicycles for many years. 
They now offer two styles, the ‘‘ Perfect,” in 
circular form, retailing at twenty-five cents, 
and the ‘‘ Star,” a medium grade oiler at ten 
cents, Excellency in workmanship can always 
be depended upon when ordering their make. 

The Spencer invisible coil brake, made by 
the Spencer Brake Company, 140 Chambers 
street, New York, applies to the crank action 
inside the bracket by means of a spiral coil 
which is operated by a slight turn of the grip. 
A plunger brake with renewable rubber con- 
tacts is also manufactured for use on the front 
tire. Both of these, devices are being widely 
used this year. 

Graphite is one of the best lubricants for bi- 
cycle chains and sprockets, far preferable to 
many a preparation sold for that purpose. The 
— sticks which the Jos. Dixon Crucible 

ompany, Jersey City, N. J., are supplying the 
market are in convenient sizes for the tool bag, 
and satisfy all the requirements of a perfect 
lubricant. THE PROWLER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


tography, that is, in methods of giv- 

ing to photographs the appearance, 
more or less correct, of the natural colors, by 
the application of pigments, as in three-color 
printing ; or the interposition of colored glass, 
as in Ives’ kromskop ; and especially Jolly’s 
method of photographing the object through 
.ines of transparent color and viewing the 
image through similar lines. But of the three- 
color printing, even the best result, the best at 
least that has appeared in any of the photo- 
graphic periodicals, is very far behind a good 
chromo, and is only tolerated because of the 
hope that it may lead to something better. 
Of Jolly’s results very little has been seen, and 
so far as I understand the method, its employ- 
ment is likely to be but limited, as it does not 
seem to be commercially practicable. 

But since the March record was written, 
another Richmond has appeared in the field and 
taken London, or at least the photographers 
therein, by storm; and if all that is claimed 
for it be true—and this seems really to beso, as 
it was fully demonstrated before several of the 
best known and most thoroughly reliable ex- 
perts in England—it is far, very far ahead of 
anything that has yet been introduced, and in- 
volves a property hitherto unsuspected to exist 
in matter. 

It is not, properly speaking, photography in 
the colors of nature, as it involves the employ- 
ment of pigments or at least colored solutions, 
but it differs from all heretofore known methods, 
inasmuch as the image, whether as a transpar- 
ency on glass, or a print on paper, colors itself; 
that is, what appears to be an ordinary photo- 
graphic transparency or print, without manual 
aid or guidance other than smearing over its 
surface solutions of the three so-called primary 
colors, red, green and blue, selects, combines 
and absorbs just as much of each and in the 
proper places as to faithfully reproduce every 
color and shade of the original. 

The process or method is the joint discovery 
of two Frenchmen, M. Villedieu Chassagne 
and Dr. Adrien Michel Dansac, both of Paris; 
and it was clearly and fully demonstrated by 
the former in the laboratory of King’s College, 
London, during the last week in January, in 
presence of such well-known photographic ex- 
perts and scientists as Captain Abney, Professor 
ara and Sir Henry Trueman Wood. These, 

oth in the press and at meetings of societies, 
have expressed their admiration and surprise 
at the results, and their perfect confidence in 
the dona fides of the demonstrator, who not 


URING the last few years considerable 
1) progress has been made in color pho- 


only colored, or rather allowed to color them- 
selves, transparencies and prints that he had 
brought with him, but also operated on prints 
and transparencies made there and then by 
them, and supplied them with the necessary 
material for experimenting by themselves. 

The method is said to be inexpensive, and 
certainly is very simple. An ordinary gela- 
tino-bromide plate is immersed in a certain 
solution, and I believe dried, and exposed in 
the usual way on the colored object to be re- 
produced, a landscape, portrait, or anything in 
colors; and the negative so produced is in ap- 
pearance in no way different from an ordinary 
negative. From this a transparency or paper 
print is made, but on a plate or paper that has 
been immersed in or coated with the solution 
that was applied to the plate, such transparency 
or print giving no indication of being in any 
way different from ordinary transparencies or 
prints. Lastly—and here comes the mysteri- 
ous part of the performance—the transparency 
or print is brushed all over with the three 
primary color solutions in succession, blue, 
green, and red; and by some unaccountable 
power of selective absorption the monochrome 
image—say, a vase of flowers—takes up and 
retains just what is necessary and where it is 
necessary to reproduce every color and shade 
of the original, reproducing even the metallic 
lustre of an Indian brass pot. 

So far, all is plain sailing. The fact that 
there is possible a selective absorption is fairly 
established, and the why may in the meantime 
be left to the scientist, and no doubt it will be 
simple enough when we know. It is also quite 
clear that Messrs. Chassagne and Dansac know 
how to confer that very peculiar power on the 
photographic image, and that through those 
well-known scientists they have made their 
modus operand? public property. But there 
is still something to learn, and that something 
is just what these gentlemen, no doubt for 
good sound commercial reasons, want to keep 
to themselves a little longer, It is evident 
that this hitherto unsuspected selective absorp- 
tion depends on the action of the preparatory 
solution or the colored solutions, or more likely 
on both; and until we know what they are, and 
especially as we are likely to know shortly, it 
is useless to speculate on the subject. Indeed, 
I may say, in view of the open way in which 
the subject has been introduced, it would be 
ungenerous to do so until the inventors have 
had time to complete their arrangements, by 
which they may very justly expect to reap 
some pecuniary benefit from their wonderful 
invention or discovery. Dr. JouNn NICOL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. O’B., Montreal, Canada.—In order to com- 
pete in the U.S. A. it will be necessary for you 
to obtain a negotiation number. 

Cold Spring.—(1.) Only by stiffening the mus- 
cles a little during the early days of the jump- 
ing practice. After the athlete is in good con- 
dition and regular practice, no harm is done, 
except that any athlete will do better at one 
game by confining his practice to that event, 
instead of trying to train for several different 


games at the same time. (2.) No rule can be 
laid down in such matters. Some men thrive 
under hard and regular work every day for 
months, while others need only light work 
three or four times a week for two or three 
weeks. (3.) Yes; but he would be faster at 
either by abandoning the other. (4.) There 
are many interscholastic games. Which do 
you mean? (5.) Rest, hot-water bathing and 
light rubbing. 

















“BicycLtes AND TRICYCLES,” an elementary 
treatise on their design and construction, by 
Archibald Sharp, is what might be expected 
from the winner of a Whitworth Scholarship, 
practical and scientific. It is, in fact, the first 
attempt to give, in book form, a rational ac- 
count of the stresses and strains to which the 
various parts of a cycle are subjected. Graph- 
ical methods of demonstration are used, as far 
as possible, and only a knowledge of the most 
elementary portions of algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry are assumed. It is a work which 
will be extremely helpful to all riders who take 
an intelligent interest in their machines, and 
invaluable to those engaged in the manufact- 
ure, By its aid many a pitfall may be avoided 
and the trouble and expense of costly and un- 
satisfactory experiments avoided. ‘There are 
many principles in mechanics and statics which 
will not bend to the needs of visionaries and 
inventors, be they never so ingenious. The 
work is divided into three parts. Part I is de- 
voted to mechanics and the strength of ma- 
terial ; Part II to the cycle as a complete ma- 
chine ; Part III to details of the design of the 
various portions. A host of illustrations and 
demonstrations, mathematical and _ pictorial, 
raise this modestly styled ‘‘ Elementary ” trea- 
tise into a text-book of the greatest practical 
value. [Lonemans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


‘‘ BicycLE REPAIRING” isa manual byS. D. V. 
Burr, confined to the description of methods 
which have been tested and found practical in 
actual use. It is,in fact, the result of experience 
rather than theory. The field of bicycle re- 
pairing isa large and ever enlarging one, and 
Mr. Burr’s manual will be found of great use, 
not only to those who themselves can perform 
certain repairs, but still more to mechanics 
who are quite capable of undertaking the im- 
mediate execution of repairs if they but knew 
exactly how to handle the job. On a long trip 
into remote lg leave a good many useless 
things behind, but take this manual of repair- 
ing. ([D. Wiiiams, N. Y.] 


‘““GoLF IN THEORY AND PRACTICE; SOME 
Hints to Becinners,” by H. S. C. Everard, 
with its twenty illustrations, will be found use- 
ful by the new recruits to this popular pastime. 
It is Mamet the result of the author's own ex- 
perience, and in golf, as in much else, experi- 
ence is the only safe guide. The value of the 
illustrations is enhanced by the fact that all 
those relating to the various positions were 
taken from life by Prof. Butler, of St. Andrew’s 
University, himself a keen golfer, and he has 
spared neither time nor trouble in illustrating 
the various points connected with his favorite 
pursuit. GerorcE BELL & Sons. | 





‘*BreHmM’s LIFE oF ANIMALS” (The Animals 
of the World), by Dr. A. E. Brehm, trans- 
lated from the German as edited and brought 
down to date by Prof. Dr. Pechuel-Loesche 
and Dr. Wm. Haacke, and revised and abridged 
by Prof. Richard Schmidtlein, is a quarto of 
noble proportions on a subject worthy of the 
learned author’s erudition. The first volume, 
the only one at present issued, is on mammals, 
but it is complete in itself. When the two 
other volumes, birds, reptiles, amphibia, fishes, 
and the invertebrates, are published, the work 
will be a welcome addition to American sports- 
men and students, whose knowledge of it has 
up to the present been confined to the numer- 
ous editions in German. The great charm of 
Brehm’s work is that it is entirely untechnical, 
although thoroughly scientific and accurate. 
Any person can read it, not only with pleasure, 
but with deep interest. Those who seek en- 
tertainment may find it in this work, which is 
full of stirring, eventful and amusing experi- 
ences with animals of all kinds. Those who 
desire to learn about the traits, the peculiari- 
ties, the haunts and habits of the animals of 
the world, will find in this book the means of 
pursuing the study with pleasure as well as 
profit. It is clear in statement, attractive in 
style, and deeply interesting in matter. Both 
old and young can understand as well as enjoy 
it. Children will be especially delighted with 
the book. Few books on any subject, in any 
language, equal itin interest, and none better 
combine entertainment with useful instruction. 
In order to adapt the work more effectually to 
the use of American homes and schools, much 
additional matter in regard to indigenous 
genera of North and South America has been 
supplied —this additional matter, however, be- 
ing distinguishable at aglance by a typographic 
arrangement which preserves the individuality 
of the translated original ; and the work of bot 
translation and adaptation has been so exe- 
cuted as to preserve, as nearly as possible, 
both manner and matter of the great original 
—the pleasant, anecdotal style of which has 
made ‘‘ Brehm’s Life of Animals” a popular 
favorite as well as high authority. The illus- 
trations of the German original have hitherto 
held universal recognition as being the best 
collection of animal portraits extant. But the 
German work must now yield the palm to this 
American edition, which hes been enriched by 
the addition of scores of excellent illustrations 
which have never before appeared in any book. 

[A. N. Marquis & Company, Chicago.] 

Books received: ‘‘She Fell in Love with Her 
Husband,” by E. Werner. [Rand & McNally 
Co., N. Y. an in ‘« The Flirt to Death,” 
by Luke Leary. [J.S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., N. Y.] 








LIKE CURES LIKE, 


Tommy : I wonder why the words is spelled 
in such funny ways? 

Jimmy: ’Cause they was made in the first 
place by the school-teachers, an’ they made ’em 
so’s they would have to be hired to teach how 
to spell ’em. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Ton: You used to say I was the light 
of your life. 
Mr. Ton: Yes; and I suppose that’s why you 
are so easily put out, now we are married, 
—Judy. 
A PEACEMAKER. 


“I want to buy a make-up box,” said the 
young married man. 

‘‘ A make-up box ?” the confectioner echoed. 
‘* We don’t keep theatrical supplies.” 

‘«T mean a box of candy to take home to my 
wife. I promised to be home three hours ago.” 

—London Spare Moments. 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 

‘‘Zere is one zing you mus’ remembair,” 
hissed the count as he faced his American wife. 
‘*Eef you apply for ze divorce you mus’ look 
to yourself for ze alimonee. Now you see what 
a meestake you made in not geeving me ze 
regulair allowance.” And the scion of a dozen 
noble houses haughtily strode away. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE EVIL OF IMITATION. 


Aunt DorotHy: How many command- 
ments are there, Johnny? 
Jounny (glibly): Ten. 
Aunt Dorotuy: And now suppose you were 
to break one of them? 
Jounny (tentatively): Then there’d be nine. 
—London Spare Moments. 


AND SHE HAD. 


Hearing a faint rustle in the darkened hall- 
way below, the elder sister, supposing the 
young man had gone, leaned over the balus- 
trade and called out, ‘‘ Well, Bessie, have you 
landed him ?” 





There was a deep, sepulchral silence for 
some moments ; it was broken by the hesitat- 
ing, constrained voice of the young man—‘‘ She 
has.” —Hartford Tzmes. 

FATAL. ' 

‘‘Why, old man, I didn’t know that she 
utterly refused you.” 

‘‘It amounted to the same thing. She said 
she was willing to wait until I could support 
her.” ; Boston Traveler. 





TRIES THEM ALL. 

The bones and muscles of the human body 
are capable of over 1,200 different movements, 
and when a nervous man gives himself his 
first lessons in learning to ride a bicycle he 
goes through every one of those 1,200 move- 
ments with variations. The Wheel. 

ON ITS MERITS. 


Mrs. BrusH: Has the hanging committee 
decided about your picture yet? 

BrusH: Yes, 

Mrs. BrusH: Are they going to hang it? 

BrusH: Dubious ; I heard the chairman say 
he thought hanging was too good for it. 

Exchange. 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 

‘“‘Oh, Florrie, what do you think? Arthur 
has proposed to me.” 

FiorriE: Well, I’m not surprised. When I 
refused him he said he should do something 
silly. The Wasp. 

REMEDY READY TO BAND. 

‘Say, I’m up against it.” 

“How?” 

‘* My doctor says I’ve got to give up riding.” 

‘““That’s nothing; you can fix that easy 
enough.” 

‘«In what way ?” 

‘* Change your doctor.” The Wheel, 


THE DESIDERATUM. 
We've engines that no smoke emit, 
Also smokeless gunpowder; 
But when we’ve smokeless cigarettes 
We'll crow a little louder. 
—/Judge. 











